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CHAPTER I. 
Genesis of the Texas Fullers. 


OMETHING like sev- 
enty years ago, or, to 
be-more exact, in the 
early spring of 1837, 
a young Georgian 
rode into his county 
town for the usual 
Saturday’s rest and 
recreation. Court was 
CS 





in session, which 
meant that a casual 
glance in any direc- 
tion would discover 
faces not wholly un- 
known but merely 
recognizable as _hail- 
ing from Bick 
Branch, Smith’s 
Crossroads, ‘or some 
other distant neigh- 
borhood. No cases 
of importance were being tried that 
term, and in consequence the court 
room itself held but few people. The 
groups in the yard, and on the streets, 
were discussing matters of greater 
personal moment to their members 
than the trivial litigation of neighbors 
could offer—local politics, horse racing 
and horse trading principally, though 
much interest was shown in the latest 
news from Texas, then in its first year of 
existence as an independent republic. 
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Liquor had been flowing freely all day, 
and the crowd had reached that point of 
half-drunken goodfellowship where care- 
ful courtesy in speech is cheerfully disre- 
garded all around. A newcomer who, 
perfectly sober, attempts to mingle in 
such a gathering, must take things as he 
finds them; otherwise, he is seriously at 
a disadvantage. It is easy to take of- 
fense where none is intended. Moreover, 
a man who is half full of whiskey—even 
of the pure, smooth sort so cheaply ob- 
tainable in the 30s—rarely troubles him- 
self to explain away a misunderstanding. 

The Fullers were proverbially thin- 
skinned, sensitive to anything that might 
be construed as a slur, and ready to fight 
at the drop of the hat. Their immediate 
neighbors had knowledge of this family 
trait and considerately made allowance 
for it; but, as I have stated, there were 
strangers in town that day, and two of 
them—brothers—also chanced to have 
hair-trigger tempers. There is no espe- 
cial need of going into particulars, 
further than to say that only a lucky few 
knew that a fight was brewing until it 
was all over, and even then no one 
seemed capable of telling how the trouble 
had started. Two of the principals in 
the affray had stopped derringer bullets 
to their physical discomfort, and the third 
was traveling homeward as fast as the 
speediest racer in the county could carry 
him. In later years I often heard the 
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story of Dick Fuller’s departure for Tex- 
as—being his grandson and namesake— 
and I have broken to saddle dozens of 
the descendants of the little blood-bay 
mare that that day saved his neck from 
the discourteous attention of some self- 
appointed hangman. In my father’s 
time, and also in my own to the present 
day, representatives of the Old Georgia 
strain have not been hard to discover in 
the Fuller caballadas (horse herds). In 
view of what I must write, if this is to 
be a truthful tale of my own personal 
haps and mishaps, it has appeared to me 
essential that the above fact should be 
mentioned, though I am apprehensive 
that many readers throughout the Texas 
coast counties will immediately say, “I 
know the brand of that horse stock, and it 
was never registered by a Fuller.” A 
rancher may forget the lessons of his 
early schooling, his wife’s maiden name, 
or even his own age, but a brand or an 
ear-mark, once seen, will linger in-.mem- 
ory so long as memory lasts. However, 
it matters little if my own people pene- 
trate the disguise I have preferred to as- 
sume from the world at large. My story 
is known to them, one and all; they will 
only verify its truth by a nod and a 
chuckle, and perchance wonder that I 
have thought it worth the telling. Least 
of all will they question the right to con- 
ceal my identity under an assumed name, 
for such privilege is justified by tradi- 
tion. So, without further apology or in- 
troduction, 1 will proceed with the fam- 
ily history of the Texas Fullers, and par- 
ticularly of the Dick Fullers, of whom 
the present writer is the third. 

Even at the commencement of their 
gallant struggle for independence, the lit- 
tle armies put in the field by the Texan 
patriots were largely augmented by vol- 
unteers from the Southern States—ad- 
venturous spirits, many of them more 
youthful in ardor than in years, but the 
best of material to throw in the wav of 
Santa Ana’s invading legions. Thus it 
befell that tidings of the Alamo’s gory 
tragedy, and of the butchery of Fannin 
and his men at Goliad, carried sorrow to 
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the hills of Kentucky and Georgia’s pine- 
clad flats. It aroused, too, that universal 
outcry for revenge which was the death 
knell of Mexico’s hopes. This is his- 
tory. At San Jacinto the score was bal- 
anced, so far as it might be by men who 
had learned Civilization’s mandate of 
mercy to the conquered, and the victori- 
ous army regretfully saw its volunteer 
members, their mission accomplished, 
turn homeward, to spread afar tidings of 
the new-born nation and the wondrous 
empire over which it held dominion. 
Then, in due time, came the resultant 
flood of immigration, and—if a bit of 
poetic imagery be permissible—mingled 
with the ripple of its first tiny waves, 
pattered the blood-bay’s hoof-falls as she 
bore the runaway Georgian westward to- 
ward the glittering Lone Star—now just 
showing above the horizon. 

At that day and time all roads led to 
Texas, but became one, long before the 
boundary line of the republic was 
reached. Of course, this is not strictly 
true, but it quite accurately describes 
conditions to the eastward—practically 
all‘comers following the old Spanish trail 
by way of Nacogdoches (long a military 
post of importance). Few possessed the 
hardihood to travel this road alone, espe- 
cially if possessed of anything calculated 
to attract the attention of robbers. My 
grandfather was warned against under- 
taking it, and, much against his inclina- 





tion, halted for a few days in a Louisiana . 


village to await the coming of some one 
who might share his own desire for 
company on the way. At first impatient 
of the delay, he soon became wonderfully 
content with his surroundings; the days 
lengthened to weeks and months, and 
the Christmas holidays were over before 
he resumed his journey. He had com- 
pany now, having persuaded quite a col- 
ony of the village people to risk their 
fortunes in the new land. Six white-tilt- 


ed wagons followed the lead of the blood- 
bay and her rider, and in the first of the 
line rode Dick Fuller’s young wife, her 
parents and her three sisters—the young- 
est of whom lived to see her grandson a 























wealthy and noted politician. I mention 
this merely because no other American 
relative of mine, close or distant, ever so 
far deviated from the straight path as 
to dabble in politics. 

I do not propose to closely follow this 
adventurous ancestor through his twenty- 
odd years of active life in the country 
south and west of the Brazos River. He 
became in his own way a man of some 
local note, helped to quell the hostile 
tribes who thought to presume upon their 
prior possession of that region, and was 
instrumental in the “ pacification ” of cer- 
tain white men inclined to take umbrage 
at the installation of courts and processes 
of law. Some of the occurrences in 
which he took part would doubtless be 
found interesting by the average reader, 
quite as much so as they seemed to me 
when my father could be induced to speak 
of them. I would be willing to relate a 
few of these incidents were I sure of its 
advisability. The trouble is that the 
methods and manners of pioneer days 
chime harshly with modern lines of 
thought. The early settlers of Texas—a 
thin skirmish line in the advance guard 
of Civilization—were battling against 
odds for lives and homes, and there was 
no time to measure the force of their 
blows. The prime object was to crush 
opposition, and at once. The first Dick 
Fuller died in 1860—the year preceding 
the outbreak of war between the States. 
Had he lived, History would have per- 
petuated his name, for he was a born 
leader of men; possessed the confidence 
and esteem of his fellows, and would 
have walloped the Yankees with the same 
cheerful effectiveness that had always 
characterized his transactions with Co- 
manches and cattle thieves. His eldest 
son—another Dick—was a chip of the old 
block, but some of the rough corners had 
been knocked off his immediate sur- 
roundings before he grew to be old 
enough to wander far from the home 
corral. His early education was by no 


means neglected, though bookish learn- 
ing was a minor part of it. He found 
» ‘t easier to stick on the back of a pitch- 
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ing mustang than to work his way 
through the alphabet without a balk, and 
the easiest way to subtract 2 from 6 was 
to empty a couple of the chambers of his 
revolver and count the loads left. I am 
speaking now of my father, and filial 
respect leads me to confess that he came 
in time to be a fair scholar, judged by 
frontier standards; but there’s no deny- 
ing that he shied wide of education until 
the wisdom of years taught him its need- 
fulness. 

As a cattle-growing country Southern 
Texas was doubtless the most favored 
spot on God’s green earth. Beef seemed 
a spontaneous growth. Put your brand 
on an old cow and turn her out on the 
range, and in a few years’ time the sale 
of 100 héad would not noticeably dimin- 
ish the herd. In a few years longer the 
work of branding calves would become 
wearisome, and you would long for some 
way of turning your surplus cattle into 
money. I can’t tell you off-hand just 
when our people first commenced 
slaughtering cattle for their hides and 
tallow. Some bright fellow conceived 
the idea, and it was the happy solution of 
a very troublesome problem. Big ren- 
dering plants were established at various 
points along the Gulf Coast and the 
ranchers drove to them, the working off 
of a single herd sometimes being a mat- 
ter of months. The fattest cattle nat- 
urally yielded best returns, and the con- 
sequent retaining of scrub and scrawny 
animals for restocking the ranches was 
a deplorable feature of the business. The 
Fullers had sense enough to avoid this 
mistake, but the majority were less dis- 
creet. The wastefulness of such mar- 
keting, at its best, seems appalling in the 
light of modern shipping facilities and 
present-day prices for beef, but “ trail- 
ing” cattle to Kansas was then out of 
the question, for the owners would have 
been no better off after getting their 
herds there; railroads were yet to be 
built, and no skipper of a coastwise ves- 
sel could offer deckroom for stowing a 
bunch of “longhorns.” It was hides and 
tallow or nothing, and there was even 4 
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profit to be made in purchasing herds in- 
land and driving them to the “ try-out.” 
Father’s earliest individual speculations 
were along this line, and at an age when 
the boys of today are humped over 
schooi-desks, parsing unmeaning sen- 
tences or setting forth impractical prob- 
lems in algebraical terms. 

My father’s share in the Civil War was 
of small account. He was among the 
first in the field, enlisting against the 
wishes of his mother who was thus left, 
though an invalid, to manage and direct 
the affairs of the ranch alone and un- 
aided. The second Dick Fuller rode 
forth to conquer, and within three months 
was back again, minus an arm and with 
a varied assortment of Yankee sabre 
marks and bullet brands, gained in an ill- 
advised cavalry charge upon a provision 
train. Thereafter his military experi- 
ences were limited to the mobilization 
and command of the local Home Guards, 
whose duties were to make miserable the 
lives of suspected Federal sympathizers, 
repel Indian raiders and hold within rea- 
sonable bounds the spirit of lawlessness 
that was ever a curse of the Southwest- 
ern frontier. His disposition was soured 
by love’s mischance; for the girl of his 
choice had declined to iink lives with the 
shattered remnant of a lover that had 
ridden home to her from Glory’s san- 
guinary fieid, and those who knew him 
best claim that he never fully recovered 
from this disappointment, though his own 
marriage followed within the year. Mv 
mother was of German-Spanish blood, 
and through this alliance the wealth of 
the Fuller family was materially in- 
creased, both in lands and herds. — 


CHAPTER II. 
The Flitting with Ramon. 

Father and I never understood one 
another. I doubt if either ever thought 
it worth while to try. Our ideas and de- 
sires seemed to cross in everything, and 
in consequence the first twelve years of 
my life were given up to a continual war- 
fare against paternal will. He had, I 
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presume, nursed extravagant dreams of 
my future. No expense was to be spared 
in giving me an education suited to the 
wealth that I was some day to inherit. 
Texas, the one-time Lone Star Republic 
—the Empire State of the Southwest— 
in generations to come should herald 
abroad, as its chief claim to renown, that 
Richard Fuller was born and reared 
within its boundaries. Poor old Dad! 
he tried hard to conquer my natural bent 
for riding bull yearlings around the 
home corral and other such deviltry as 
delights the heart of the average ranch 
boy. I was whipped, starved and im- 
prisoned time and again for disrespect 
of his wishes, but the only result of such 
punishment was an increased hatred for 
the tale-bearing Yankee whom he had 
installed in our household and commis- 
sioned as my constant companion and in- 
structor. I was in my tenth year when 
this unwelcome interloper confidently un- 
dertook my reformation. A more kind 
or patient man than Orlando Dyer never 
lived, but I led him a dog’s life from the 
very first. The ranch was a camp di- 
vided against itself. Dyer had Father’s 
unqualified and active support, while 
Mother’s sympathy was mine, and also 
the codperation and support of our army 
of servants and employés, nearly all of 
whom were Mexicans.” At that day a 
knowledge of Spanish was indispensable 
anywhere west of the Colorado River 
and it was spoken more frequently than 
English on our ranch and even in our im- 
mediate household, of which my grand- 
dam—my mother’s mother—was then a 
member. Not in its purity, of course, 
but with a careless admixture of English 
and German which was simply agonizing 
to poor Professor Dyer, who spoke En- 
glish only. He was thus seriously handi- 
capped, as one may easily imagine, for 
we could plot against him in his very 
presence, and did not hesitate to do so, 
in defiance of all laws of courtesy. It 
speaks well for his persistence that he 
endeavored and endured for three long 
years and really made commendable 
progress in spite of all. Bit by bit edu- 
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cation was forced upon me against my 
wil. I even began to acknowledge an 
interest in some branches of study, par- 
ticularly history and geography.  Be- 
yond the endless stretch of waters south- 
ward, the illimitable sweep of grassy 
plain east, north and west, lay countries 
other than Texas—some younger, so far 
as the world’s knowledge of them ran, 
and many older by thousands of years, 
but each and every one a wonderland 
that I longed to behold. Father noted 
my newly awakened interest and smiled 
grimly. The young barbarian was at 
last succumbing to Civilization’s insid- 
ious wiles. It was well. 

And then El Peletero came limping to 
the front and spoiled it all. Old Ramon 
had come to us with my mother’s herds 
and brands. He was so far advanced in 
years that no one cared to risk a guess 
at his age; even my grandmother, then 
fairly well started on her second half- 
century, could not remember him save 
as an old man whose long term of faith- 
ful service had won a position of trust 


above all the peons and vaqueros of the 


Rancho del Valedor. Not a trace of 
grey was in his hair, but he seemed lit- 
tle more than a living skeleton, the 
wrinkled skin clinging like pasted paper 
to the bones, save where a _ writhing. 
snaky sinew forced it loose in the move- 
ment of limb or feature. His toothless 
gums were rarely hidden, for Ramon was 
nothing if not mirthful. He had borne 
arms in a dozen wars of the inconsequen- 
tial sort formerly so popular in Mexico 
—at times siding with the Government, 
at others with some Heaven-sent Deliv- 
erer of the People—and his lameness had 
come from the carelessness of a jailer in 
riveting on leg-irons that would have bet- 
ter fitted a prisoner of smaller bone. But 
a shrunken ankle matters little when one 
is in the saddle, and, besides, in time one 
forgets these little mishaps. With us, 
his duty was merely to keep watch, so far 
as he might, over the herds grazing near- 
est, and remove the hides of cattle that 
bogged in the watering places or died 
from other accident or disease. The 
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actual work of skinning was generally 
given over to some of the other Mexi- 
cans, any of whom would cheerfully re- 
spond when called upon by el anciano 
(the old man), so that in reality Ramon 
had merely to ride a circuit of ten or fif- 
teen miles around the ranch, keeping his 
eyes open for the circling buzzards which 
would unfailingly give intelligence of 
matters requiring investigation. Once, 
because of his dependence upon these 
winged spies, a would-be smart vaquero 
addressed Ramon as el buaro (the buz- 
gard) and for weeks afterward lived in 
terror of the old man’s knife. But to 
El Peletero (the skinner) he acquiesced, 
and in fact seemed proud of the title. 

Ramon and I were the best of friends 
and had been such since my earliest rec- 
ollection. For this there were several 
good reasons, and the best of all I will 
mention, as it may help to explain what 
might otherwise be considered remark- 
able in our later relations. An infant in 
its long first-clothes is lifted to the sad- 
dlehorn and two hands support it there 
—one, sun-tanned almost to. blackness, 
wrinkled and knob-jointed; the other, 
shapely and slender, showing the patri- 
cian hand that needs no gaud of circling 
gems to tell its story. 

“The new master, Ramon—mark you 
the eyes, and the mouth. I have prayed 
that this might be and the Holy Mother 
has given heed. He is ours, Ramon— 
perchance something of the father in 
nose and chin but naught of the blue eves 
with their meaningless smile or of the lips 
that never closed in firmness. Look well, 
for you alone can remember him who 
was calied the Protector. Does he not 
live again in the fourth generation?” 

“Tt is wonderful!” muttered El Pele- 
tero, ever willing to stand well in the 
estimation of his former master’s 
daughter; “I am now content to die, 
sefiora, for these old eyes have beheld a 
miracle.” 

“Content to live, rather!” retorted my 
granddam. “It is my command, for 
here I place the boy in your charge. 
Mira! the cabellero is even grasping for 
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the reins—he would ride abroad, Ramon. 
Just a little gallop—a media rienda 
but gently, friend, for he must live to 
ride with you beyond the river.” And 
so, borne in the arms of the skinner of 
bogged kine, and perhaps none too ten- 
derly, I was treated to a little journey 
around the horse-pens and back to the 
ranch veranda. How I had been bene- 
fited by the experience El Peletero 
could not understand—nor no more 
could I when I came to hear of the inci- 
dent years later—but the old peon never 
forgot that 1 had been entrusted to his 
care and that at some future day he must 
guide me to the ruined Rancho del Val- 
edor on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande. 

Near neighbors were necessarily un- 
known in the Texas cattle country un- 
der open range conditions; ranches were 
rarely less than a dozen miles apart, ex- 
cept when located near some stream 
which formed the dividing line of their 
respective ranges. It followed that ranch 
children had few juvenile visitors. My 
own boy playmates were Mexicans, and, 


whenever I could escape the maternal 
eye, it was a case of hot foot for the 


jacals. There were three girls younger 
than myself: the Sefioritas Lucy, Inez 
and Greta—their names typical of a 
mixed lineage; but unfortunately they 
had complexions to protect and were sel- 
dom allowed outdoors. It did not take 
me long to recognize in Ramon a most 
convenient and valuable friend, for his 
regular duties permitted him plenty of 
time to humor my wishes. He taught me 
to ride, and, as soon as I could be trusted 
alone in the saddle, would let me accom- 
pany him on his rounds. A little later, 
when I was about 6 years old, lessons in 
rifle and revolver shooting followed, but 
always when we were miles from the 
ranch and well shielded from sight by 
some prairie motte. In my years of trou- 
ble under the dictatorship of Professor 
Dyer, Ramon strengthened me with his 
sympathy and helped plan reprisals, and, 
from the first to the least, the Mexicans 
on the ranch were with us. 
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The Professor was an ardent student 
of natural history. A little apartment ad- 
joining the schoolroom had been given 
him for storing his collections of bugs 
and butterflies, some of which he had in 
glass-covered cases, while cardboard 
sheets on the wall bristled with pins, each 
impaling its victim. In the third year of 
his stay with us he began to dabble in 
taxidermy, first trying his hand at mount- 
ing rabbits, squirrels and some of the 
larger birds. As he acquired skill, the 
herders were constantly mnportuned to 
keep a lookout for desirable specimens 
and secure them for him when possible. 
There was no promise of reward, for. the 
Professor was not that sort of a man; 
still, directly owing to Ramon’s inter- 
vention, all sorts of dead and living crea- 
tures were brought him by the Mexicans, 
who tendered them silently and as silent- 
ly turned away when Dyer impatiently 
yet wonderingly shook his head. He 
wanted no rattlesnakes or crows; no 
skunks or catfish. In his presence the 
herders seemed regretful and puzzled, 
but later they laughed among themselves 
and planned his further discomfiture. 

The climax came late in the fall of 
1873. I was with El Peletero in the 
country north of the ranch and a flight 
of vultures had lured us farther than was 
our wont. In the undergrowth on the 
head of a little stream we suddenly rode 
upon a half-grown cub bear and found 
little difficulty in driving him out upon 
the open prairie. We had guns, but Ra- 
mon at once gave orders that I should 
not shoot. He shook his head when I 
coiled my lariat for a cast: “ Let him 
walk,” he said; “‘ he would visit the man 
who takes out the meat and puts in hay.” 
Then I understood. The Professor was 
to be given a new specimen. We sig- 
naled to some vaqueros miles away 
across the prairie, and with their aid 
drove that bear towards the ranch until 
he grew weary or stubborn and would 
go no farther; then I was permitted to 
throw my rope around his neck and the 
men applauded when he turned and 
charged me. My horse was worse fright- 



























































“* Before long—the cub growing weary and refusing to stir a step—I was 
Drawn by FRANK HOFFMAN, 


permitted to throw my rope around his neck.”’ 
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ened than myself, but other lariats were 
on the bear immediately and we soon had 
him securely tied. Then Ramon and I 
turned him over to our fellow conspira- 
tors and hastened back to the ranch, 
leaving the last act to be played under 
cover of the darkness. 

That night the Professor staid late in 
his workroom, for he was listing his col- 
lection of insects preparatory to sending 
it to a Northern college. About I1 
o'clock, the house being still and the dogs 
safely fastened in a corral, I gave the 
prearranged signal and in ten minutes 
we had that bear cub where we wanted 
him, with every rope off and the door 
locked. Many hands make light work 
—and if they belong to Mexicans they 
can work noiselessly. The dogs were 
freed from their confinement, but for 
some reason were remarkably restless all 
night. I could hear Father growling 
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about their infernal barking and twice 
he sent servants to scout around the 
premises and discover what was wrong. 
It is well to be watchful, though it had 
been many years since horse thieves had 


dared to trouble the Fuller ranch. 

Dyer was an early riser, especially 
when he had work on his mind, his prac- 
tice being to get up at the first break of 
dawn and stamp back and forth across 
the patio while impatiently waiting for the 
light to grow. Upon the eventful morning 
following our capture of the bear I was 
afoot before the Professor and found 
convenient concealment behind a banana 
clump outside the window of his work- 
shop, where I was shortly joined by Ra- 
mon. Silence reigned in and around the 
ranch—a suspicious silence to me, for I 
knew that our servants were ordinarily 
astir at 4 o'clock, all seasons alike. At 
lencth the Professor’s familiar cough 
was heard, a door creaked in opening, 
and then came the sound of his thump- 
ing footsteps on the hard-packed earth; 
I turned to whisper to El Peletero, but 
his bony fingers closed on my arm to 
command silence; there was the rattle 
and squeak of a key in a lock, and 
then—— 
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Well, it seemed that the ranch sprang 
instantly to wideawake, noisy life. The 
Professor’s first scream was echoed from 
a dozen throats ; dogs barked and ranted ; 
children shrieked in terror; the voices of 
women and men joined in a clamor which 
almost but not quite drowned the rush, 
rattle and smash resounding, first within 
the workroom and later—not much later, 
mind you—in the patio or interior court 
of the building. Evidently our dozen 
or more dogs had piled bodily upon that 
hapless cub, and just as evidently he was 
giving them the fight of their lives. I 
could hear Father shouting angrily and 
presently a revolver cracked—once— 
twice—thrice. And then, for an instant, 
silence ! 

“Where’s that d—d boy?” came the 
sharp query. “ Don’t tell me the Greas- 
ers planned anything of the sort by them- 
selves—I’ll half kill him for this!” 

At a distant angle of the building a 
shutter swung open and a hand motioned 
us to approach. “ You were too impa- 
tient, Ramon,” said my grandmother, as 
she gave me her finger tips to kiss in the 
foolish way that I had been taught. 
“The Sefior is full young to venture so 
far—but as he fares, so shall you. Is all 
prepared?” 

“The horses are saddled and hidden 
beyond the stream.” 

“ And their brand?” 

“It will be known where we travel.” 

“Then hasten—but first, child of my 
child, a kiss for thy granddam—per- 
chance the last. May the Virgin guide 
and guard thee!” 

I was dumb with amazement. Plainly 
I was to make myself scarce until 
Father’s anger had been given time to 
cool. But why so much ado about a 
mere nothing? I had been “ half killed ” 
many times before and knew that the 
process was endurable though unpleas- 
ant. Why should my loving grandparent 
profess a previous knowledge of some- 
thing which had transpired by merest 
chance? Where were we going? and 
on what errand? 

I followed El Peletero blindly, skulk- 
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ing under cover of the corral stockade, 
dodging down the barranca’s bed until we 
were sheltered by the skirt of mesquites 
along the stream it entered. Ramon was 
running now, at a funny, limping gait 
hardly faster than a walk; I kept up with 
him easily, until, hidden in a clump of 
vine-covered bushes, we came upon our 
mounts—two wiry mustangs, easily rec- 
ognizable from their buckskin color as 
coming from what I had always heard 
termed la manada Mexicana (the Me.i- 
can band). The horse and cattle herds 
then held on the Fuller ranch could boast 
of many brands, some of them originated 
by Carl Fultz, my mother’s father, though 
now worn by only the older animals— 
the increase, since grandfather’s death 
four years earlier, having been given the 
Fuller brand proper. Held distinct from 
all others were the horse and cattle herds 
belonging to my grandmother individ- 
ually and hers by inheritance. Their 
brand had always impressed me as pe- 
culiar and unnecessarily large—a spur, 
as wide across as the length of my hand; 


its rowel showing but three long teeth, 
where by rights there should have been 


six. Such was the Broken Spur brand 
(la Espuela Quebrado), visible a half- 
mile to the experienced eye, and known 
—as I was later to learn—to every Mex- 
ican vaquero in the Southwest. The 
Broken Spur horse-herd was pastured 
to itself, by Grandma’s orders, and was 
notable by reason of its uniformity of 
color. Colts not buckskins were given 
the Fuller brand and separated from the 
herd after weaning. This was but one 
of my grandmother’s whimsical fancies, 
in all of which Father religiously 
humored her. My own saddle was 
cinched upon the fleetest and best of the 
mustangs and my little rifle hung by its 
strap at the pommel. The alforjas or 
saddlebags were crammed almost to the 
point of gaping. 

“Mount, Sefior!”” commanded Ra- 
mon, “we must find hiding until the 
night is here.” He turned eastward to- 
wards the forests of the Colorado River 
and I urged my horse alongside. 
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“We will be trailed,’ I gasped, stam- 
mering in my excitement. 

“No Mexican will show the way we 
have gone,” grinned El] Peletero. 

“ Father will kili you for taking me 
away.” 

A quick gesture swept jacket and shirt 
aside, baring his hairy breast, and there 
I saw, smaller but quite as distinct, the 
brand worn by the mustang I bestrode. 
The answer sufficed. My father’s anger 
could as justly menace the dumb brutes 
as their human fellow servant. The poor 
peon was but the mere instrument of a 
higher will. 

“Great snakes!” I murmured, dazed 
with the sudden flash of light: ‘“ Granny 
will have to move her boarding-place 
after this. Wonder what it all means, 
anyway?” 

CHAPTER III. 
The Seal of the Broken Spur, 


So far as I was personally concerned, 
we were irretrievably lost after the first 
mile in the bottomlands of the Colorado. 
Though our ranch was easily within sight 
of the timber line, I had never before ven- 
tured far into the tangled woods, in obe- 
dience to Father’s express orders. There 
were wolves and leopard cats in these 
thickets and also an occasional cougar 
and Mexican lion. They were continual- 
ly depredating upon our herds, taking 
their toll of calves and colts, and once a 
child—a 6-year-old Mexican boy—had 
mysteriously disappeared, to never again 
be heard of. Thoughts of this tragedy 
filled my brain from the moment the 
prairie was left behind. I wondered at 
Ramon’s hardihood in so recklessly brav- 
ing the forest’s perils, and I suppose my 
terror was too evident to be overlooked. 
At any rate, the old Mexican drew rein 
and dropped one skinny hand heavily on 
my shoulder. “Lions are like men— 
only flesh and blood, from which a bullet 
will steal the life. The Sefior knows how 
to shoot and should fear nothing; 
he is no longer a child, but a man 
whose business is with men.” Truly a 
surprising statement to a boy of twelve 
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short years! I wondered if it could be 
the truth. 

“ Would you still be a babe?” sneered 
the skinner. “Must the Sefiora be 
shamed by the tears of a frightened child 
as it runs home to its mother’s knee? Go, 
then !—the prairie is behind you and the 
way is short. Ramon can die by his own 
knife.” 

I noticed with growing amaze that, 
for the first time within recollection, the 
old man’s face was unsmiling. His lips 
met in a thin line, straight and rigid, its 
extremities overlapped and hidden in 
the cordlike wrinkles of the cheeks. He 
was no longer looking at me, but steadily 
—longingly, I thought—towards the 
Southwest. The cynical gleam had left 
his eyes and they were dull and almost 
void of expression, as those of one who 
had lost all interest in the world and its 
affairs. I was terrified by their story of 
utter hopelessness. His taunts had not 
touched me, for a knowledge of their 
justice had deadened the pride he vainly 
sought to arouse; but the suggestion of 
death in his last words carried convic- 
tion that the next move must be my own. 

“T would like to shoot a lion,” said 
I bravely, “ but not a man, unless it were 
in battle. Then, as you say, even a boy 
may pull trigger with the men; you have 
been a soldier, Ramon, and will teach me 
to be brave. Now let us ride farther and 
find a hiding place.” 

El Peletero was instantly himself 
again, but for a long time did not trust 
himself to speak. Meanwhile we fought 
our way through the thicket, eventually 
finding a dim trail, down which the old 
Mexican turned with the assurance of 
one who knows exactly where he is go- 
ing. We were long since secure against 
pursuit, providing Ramon’s confidence 
in the vaqueros was not misplaced. Any 
one of them could have trailed us with 
the assurance and speed of a_blood- 
hound, but I knew that such a task was 
beyond the ability of Father or either of 
the few Americans in his employ. I 
have since visited the spot where we at 
last made halt for the day and know it to 
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be a scant ten miles from the ranch. We 
were hours reaching it, zigzagging here 
and there in order to keep on the hardest 
ground where our horses’ hoofs would 
leave least sign. Directly between us 
and home lay a boggy, impassable bavou ; 
at our back was the Colorado River. 
The sun was in mid-heavens when we at 
last unsaddled and turned our horses 
free to graze. The excitement of our 
flight had yielded to a feeling of weari- 
ness, and I hardly waited to partake of 
the food in our alforjas before curling 
down in the autumnal sunshine and go- 
ing to sleep. A couple of hours later I 
awoke with a start, to find Ramon con- 
versing with a vaquero from the ranch. 

“You have followed us, Pedro?” I 
asked. 

“T have come, sefior. Dojfia Josefa 
sends you gold for your journey, which 
I have given into the hands of Ramon. 
Another man than myself might have 
traveled with it elsewhere, and so per- 
haps might I, had it not been that I bear 
in this ring a warning against false deal- 
ing.” He stooped and slipped on my 
finger a broad gold band. Its seal was 
inside my hand and I turned it to the sun- 
light. Once more the Broken Spur! 

“You will wear it,” said the skinner; 
‘it is good to have money, but, where 
we two shall go, this is better. And 
now, Pedro, tell the Sefior of the bear 
and how it died.” 

The story must lose much in its transla- 
tion, for Spanish is a most convenient 
language for wonder tales—especially 
when employed by a Mexican peon of 
lively imagination, fond of superlative 
terms and versed in the use of colloquial 
expletives. That bear cub had furnished 
the ranch inmates with a few minutes of 
most delectable excitement, smashed 
practically everything in the Professor’s 
workroom, upset and sadly scratched 
Dyer himself in its rush to escape when 
the door was opened, led the dogs in a 
dizzy whirl thrice around the patio— 
killing two of them and disabling others 
—and at last died like a hero, facing the 
enemy’s fire. Father had blamed me for 


‘ 
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the whole affair, wisely understanding 
that the Mexicans would have risked 
nothing of the sort without my conniv- 
ance. The entire ranch force was horsed 
and afield, with orders to effect my cap- 
ture. Ramon was to be flogged until he 
fainted ; then exposed to the sun and stars 
an entire week on a platform above the 
corral gate, and finally driven from the 
ranch and forbidden to return under 
pain of death. His age alone spared him 
a penalty still more severe. His accom- 
plices were warned to dig their own 
graves, for otherwise they would be left 
to rot on the prairie. 

“That was while the bear was still 
warm?” suggested El Peletero. 

“ Assuredly. Afterward we were told 
of whips and chains for ourselves; for 
you, lifelong imprisonment in a log cabin 
without doors or windows. But for the 
Senor here, it was ever the same: he is 
to be sent among the Americanos, where 
there are no bears, no horses or cattle— 
nothing but books!” (And in all likeli- 


hood the Professor would accompany 


me. Anything but that!) 

“Our horses are rested, Ramon,” I 
said. ‘‘ Shall we ride?” 

El Peletero’s gaze was resting upon 
the ring—Grandma’s parting gift. 

“Tf the Sefior commands,” he said. 
“Tt were better to wait for darkness, but 
Ramon must now obey.” 

“A wise master listens to the counsel 
of age, though offered by a slave,” re- 
marked Pedro, his eyes on the treetops. 

“Am I really the master?” 

“You wear the ring—el sello de la 
Espuela Quebrado (the seal of the 
Broken Spur). If it were now thrown 
in the river, we still know that you have 
worn it. Tell me what tidings you would 
send the Sefiora, for the shadows are 
growing to the east.” 

“To my mother?” 

“Tf the Sefiora Dofia Josefa so wills.” 

I was silent for a moment; then a sud- 
den memory came to me and I laughed, 
in spite of all my woes and worries. 
“Listen, Pedro,” said I; “ tell my grand- 
dam this: Once, years ago when I was 
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littler than now, there was a noise in the 
room where supper was spread. ‘ The 
cat is on the table,’ Grandma said ; and so 
it was, and its head was caught and held 
fast in the milk pitcher. The poor cat 
could not sce, but it ran away blindly at 
her command—just as I am going now. 
Tell her this, and that I hope some kindly 
stone will soon break the pitcher.” 

“°Tis Ramon’s part to hold you in the 
trail; yet will I tell her,” responded Pe- 
dro—and a moment later was gone. 

In the hours of idleness that followed 
there was practically no conversation be- 
tween the skinner and myself. I had 
plenty to think about, and presume that 
he was willing to leave me to my 
thoughts, hopeful that they might bring 
enlightenment. But the puzzle was too 
deep for a boyish, untrained brain to 
solve. I turned the ring round and round 
my finger and wondered why I had never 
seen it in the many times that I had in- 
spected Grandma’s store of jewels and 
trinkets. I wondered if Mother was in 
the secret of my going or if she was 
locked in her room crying and longing 
for the little boy that she would never 
see again. I thought of Father and his 
anger and tearfully repented of the folly 
that had brought me to my present 
straights. Once I thought of appealing 
to El Peletero to lead me back to the 
ranch, pledging my word that his con- 
nivance in this elopement should be over- 
looked and forgiven. But when I looked 
toward the old Mexican my courage 
failed me. Never had he seemed in my 
eyes such a perfect picture of living 
death. He sat, according to the fashion 
of his people, upon his heels, his back to 
a tree—a mere bundle of bones loosely 
covered with clothing and ready to rat- 
tle at a touch. Possibly he was dozing, 
but his closed eyes and fallen jaw lent a 
dreadful reality to my fancy. I could not 
detect his breathing ; in the waning sun- 
light his swarthy face showed a ghastly 
yellow, save where the projecting cheek 
bones under the close-drawn skin were 
marked by spots of more ashen pallor, I 
stared at him until I could have 
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screamed from sheer nervousness and 
every other thought was lost in a su- 
preme desire to break that dreadful spell. 
A hawk came circling overhead and I 
snatched up my gun and fired it upward 
at random. 

“Tt was wrong,” exclaimed the old 
man angrily. “ Now we must leave this 
spot, and the time had not come.” 

Recalling Pedro’s words, I extended 
my finger with its glistening seal of the 
Broken Spur. “It will be night before 
we reach the prairie. We will first eat 
and then ride. It is yours to lead the 
way and mine to follow.” 

I had expected Ramon to grumble at 
this sudden assumption of authority, but 
he silently saddled the mustangs and 
made prepararation for a start. The 
trail led us for miles along the river, then 
turned abruptly to the right and present- 
ly ascended a gentle slope where the 
timber was scattered and progress easy 
and as we passed over the summit we 
were upon the prairie. Night had fallen 
and I could see but very little of our sur- 
roundings, yet I knew the locality was 
strange to me. A new moon was swing- 
ing low in the west—a tiny thread of sil- 
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ver in the greyish gloom. Higher in 
the sky hung the evening star, and far 
to the northward I could see a bright dot 
of apparently the same size but of 
brighter, more fiery red. It was a signal 
fire at the ranch, intertded to guide me 
home in case terror of the unknown dan- 
gers of darkness should prompt my re- 
turn. I tried to picture the welcome 
awaiting me—the smiles and tears of 
mother and sisters, the assumed paternal 
anger that would so soon pass away, and 
even a hearty handshake from the sorely 
badgered Professor. A great sob arose 
in my throat, and instantly the mustang 
swerved from his course in response to 
the tightened rein. Instantly, too, I felt 
the unaccustomed presence of that curséd 
ring on my bridle -hand and fell to won- 
dering what Grandma would say if I 
should sneak into her room to return it. 
Then El Peletero’s voice was heard at my 
elbow. 

“Does the Sefior see yon double star 
in the south? Look closely, for it is very 
small; yet we must hold it before our 
eyes for many long miles, for in that di- 
rection Sefior Fuller will not seek.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE BEND IN THE STREAM. 


By CAROLYN B. LYMAN. 


On the banks at the turn of the old sluggish stream, 
Where waters grow deeper and flow darker green, 
Oft I lie in the shade in the cool, pleasant grass 

My hook and I waiting the wily black bass. 


The south wind stirs softly the sweet, balmy air; 
It fans my cheek gently, it plays with my hair; 

I watch the great billow-like clouds o’er me pass, 
My hook and I waiting the wily black bass. 


And I give not a rap, then, for business or care; 
The hour it is mine—I am free from thought there! 
So I lie in the shade, in the cool, fragrant grass, 
My hook and I waiting the wily black bass. 





THREE MONTHS WITH MINNESOTA GAME. 


By R. E. McINTIRE. 


PART II.—GOOSE SHOOTING. 


HE last days of September found 
the members of our party more or 
less tired of chicken hunting. As 

the season advanced, the birds became 
wild and extremely hard to approach, 
and we thought it high time to make in- 
quiries as to the best possible region to 
secure waterfowl shooting ; the result be- 
ing that we decided upon a trip of some 
50 miles to what is known as Mud Lake. 
At that time the region lying east of 
Thief River belonged to the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation, and Mud Lake was 
therefore in Indian territory, as it is 
situated scarcely two miles east of the 
river. Its outlet is through a narrow but 
deep creek. We found the lake of con- 
siderable extent—so large that our nu- 


merous cruises failed to fully acquaint 


us with its surroundings. It is safe to 
credit it with 30 miles of coast line and 
it contained several small islands, thickly 
wooded but swampy, as they were ele- 
vated only a few feet above the water 
level. A peculiarity of the lake was its 
extreme shallowness. For at least two 
miles out the writer can vouch for its 
depth being under four feet, and how 
he came to possess this knowledge will 
be related later on. The lake’s name was 
doubtless suggested by the character of 
its bottom, some five inches of soft, slate- 
colored mud, with an underlying strata 
of hard sand and gravel. A strip of wil- 
lows bordered the shores, which were 
low except at one point, where we finally 
were wise enough to establish our camp. 
Between the lake and the river were 
numerous chains of ponds which af- 
forded us our shooting grounds. On our 
arrival we established ourselves comfort- 
ably in camp in the timber skirting the 
lake, erecting our 8x12 tent and install- 


ing therein a portable sheet-steel stove 
and the remainder of our equipment. In 
order to insure the comfort of our team, 
we worked two days building a stable, 
the frame being willow poles thatched 
over with wild rice and cane. When 
compieted we viewed our handiwork with 
much pride. The then visible supply of 
ducks had doubtless summered on and 
around the lake. As it was still early 
in the season and little shooting had been 
done, they were not very wild. We killed 
only enough of them to keep the pot 
supplied, for the weather was warm and 
we were 35 miles from the nearest rail- 
road station. 

One bright morning we awoke to the 
discovery that something unusual was 
taking place. A dense smoke was driv- 
ing over us before a heavy south wind. 
One of our party climbed to the top of a 
tree and discovered a fire raging less 
than three miles away. We realized the 
need of prompt action if we would avoid 
being driven into the lake, and very few 
minutes were consumed in breaking 
camp and getting our broncos into their 
traces. Then followed a race with fire, 
such as we read about in the narratives 
of early days on the frontier. We were 
not a moment too soon getting away, for 
the flames were less than a half-mile dis- 
tant, coming at race-horse speed and de- 
vouring the green grass like so much dry 
straw. Fortunately a long drive was 
not required to take us to a place of 
safety, with a pond, several hundred 
yards across, between us and the fire. As 
soon as it was possible we drove back 
over the now blackened ground, hopeful 
that we might find still intact the fruit 
of our so recent labors; but the new 
stable had vanished in smoke, leaving 
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only ashes and charred poles to mark the 
spot where it had stood. We found the 
underbrush—and apparently the earth as 
well—on fire all through the timber belt 
and the only course left for us was to 
pitch our tent out on the burnt-over open 
ground; there was a risk even in this, 
for during the time we were camped 
there smouldering earth-fires continually 
annoyed us. Twice our tent-ropes and 
pins were burned and at another time 
a wagon wheel was discovered on fire. It 
was while we were so encamped that a 
very amusing and exciting incident took 
place. Stuart and myself (our partner 
having gone to Warren for supplies) 
were lounging inside the tent, having 
just finished our noonday meal, when one 
of us chanced to look out and saw a deer 
not 50 yards away. On this particular 
day there was but one rifle in camp and 
Stuart had that at his shoulder in rea- 
sonably prompt order. Ordinarily he 


was a good shot with the rifle but on 
this occasion he somehow missed that 
deer, not once only but three or four 
The deer finally took refuge in 


times. 
a nearby thicket of poplars. Stuart took 
one side of the thicket and I the other, 
fondly hoping to secure some fresh veni- 
son. I had armed myself with Stuart’s 
10-gauge Winchester and my only hope 
was a chance at extremely short range, 
for the shells were loaded with No. 4s. 
He came out of the thicket on my side 40 
or 50 yards away, and I foolishly opened 
fire and did not let up until my maga- 
zine of five shots was exhausted. We 
ate duck for supper and were glad we 
had it. 

Next morning a dense fog covered 
lake and land. The honking of geese, 
in flight from the water to the wheat 
fieids, prompted us to take stands on the 
shore and endeavor to bring some of the 
hungry Canadas down. I was making 
my way through the canebrake border- 
ing the lake, with Stuart following sev- 
eral rods behind, when suddenly the 
thundering reports of his 1o0-gauge told 
that he had “ got busy.” MHurriedly re- 
sponding to his call, I found he had 
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bagged two fawns, still in the spotted 
coat—an unsportsmanlike act certainly, 
but he was an inexperienced hand at big 
game shooting and knew no better. 

Later the geese came in thousands 
and our opportunity for sport was limit- 
less. Between the lake and the river, 
surrounded by high grass that had es- 
cared the flames, there was a patch of 
short, green vegetation which, we discov- 
ered, was a favorite pasturage for the 
geese on their flights to and from the 
lake. Here we built our blinds and 
planted our decoys. There seemed to be 
little shooting going on elsewhere in that 
region and in consequence the geese were 
easily decoyed. We had made our own 
decoys—profiles—their bodies being cut 
from the sides of cracker boxes, while 
the necks and heads were of light sheet 
iron. A little paint judiciously used com- 
pleted the job and they answered our 
purpose admirably. Our _ shooting 
grounds were about a mile from the high, 
timbered point previously mentioned, to 
which we had moved our camp—con- 
suming several days in building another 
stable, digging a shallow well and put- 
ting everything in Ar condition. The 
necessity of cold storage for our game 
had become apparent and as the nearest 
possible approach to this we made a dug- 
out on the shore of the lake. It did not 
prove a perfect success, for all our ef- 
forts to exclude the flies proved futile. 
In other respects our camp was an ideal 
one, well protected from rough weather 
by poplar groves on three sides. 

With only a mile to walk to camp at 
the close of a day’s shooting, by the time 
one dropped his six ring-necked Canadas 
at the tent door he was willing and ready 
to rest. After a week of constant shoot- 
ing, the geese became shy of our grounds 
and we were obliged to go elsewhere; 
but in the meantime we had discovered 

that, when not on the wheat, the geese 


& were in the habit of congregating along 
X 


. the shores of the larger islands, and we 
believed it possible to construct blinds 
where we could decoy them within range. 


, It was while trying to put this idea in 
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execution that we were enabled to learn 
to a nicety the depth of the lake. One 


afternoon two of us put forth in our old 
scow for the nearest island, hoping to 
secure some shooting when the flocks 
returned to the lake. About dusk a heavy 
wind sprang up shoreward, but we paid 
little heed to it, as we were momentarily 
expecting the geese to Start coming in; 
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approaching and spending the night on 
the island without shelter or food was a 
contingency not to be considered. We 
tried to pole the boat but the poles would 
sink deep in the mud and in pulling them 
out the boat would be drawn back as far 
as we had pushed it ahead. We were in 
a situation where something had to be 
done, so I volunteered to take the first 














“There was little shooting going on elsewhere in that region, and in cosequence the geese were 
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easily decoyed."’ 





the flight was uncommonly late that 
night, so we finally decided we had best 
pull back to camp. The wind was now 
blowing a gale, accompanied by flurries 
of rain. We had not gone four rods 
from the island when one of our oars 
broke in the middle and the wind prompt- 
ly drove the boat back till it grounded 
on the beach. Now we were quite at a 
loss what to do. Darkness was rapidly 


turn at wading and towine the scow. 
This “ first turn” proved also the last. 
When I had become fatigued and sug- 
gested that the other fellow should 
change places, he politely refused. He 
said he wouldn’t wade, even if I got 
back in the boat and we drifted around 
the lake all night, for he would be at- 
tacked with cramps and surely drown. 
It was now so dark that we could barely 
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make out the shore in the distance. Our 
partner at camp mistrusted that some- 
thing had gone wrone and had the fore- 
thought to hang out the lantern for our 
guidance. I was rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. The water was not deep— 
scarcely to my hips in the deepest parts 
—but at every step I sank through the 
layer of mud and this made wading very 
laborious. The last half-mile I made no 
effort toward towing the boat—all I 
could do was to hold to the rope and 
struggle on towards the light, while the 
other fellow manipulated the pole for 
dear life. The scow finally grounded on 
the bottom and I left my brave compan- 
ion to get ashore as best he could, while 
I staggered to camp with my remaining 
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strength. The distance to the island was 
about two miles and I had been in che 
water over an hour and a half. 

Next morning I found myself a little 
sore in the joints, but in other respects 
none the worse from the previous night’s 
adventure. Our efforts to hunt geese on 
the lake were not fruitful of success. We 
made several more attempts to locate a 
blind, but at last gave it up. It was now 
nearing the 1st of November and we were 
anxious to get in the woods for the open- 
ing of the deer season. So we decided 
to break camp and return to the settle- 
ment, there to re-equip ourselves for 
hunting larger if not nobler game than 
the Canada goose. 


THE WRECK OF THE TARHEEL. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


UD had acquired a strong taste for 

a sailor’s life. He was fond of in- 

terlarding his speech with free and 
easy nautical phrases, which he drew 
from the pages of the marine novelists. 
When he told his sister Addie to “ bear 
a hand lively” with his hat, Addie was 
impressed as well as mystified. But in 
ordering Nelse, the black boy, to “ sheer 
to port,” when Bud was about to slide 
down a straw stack, he became too tech- 
nical. Nelse stood gaping and was in- 
continently knocked over by Bud’s de- 
scending form. | When one lives 500 
miles from the sea and has seen neither 
ship nor sailor, even nautical lore has its 
inconveniences. 

Bud’s father, Mr. Carver, did not 
share in his son’s enthusiasm. On the 
contrary, he carefully burned every 
novel he could find that had a marine 
look about the cover—not so much be- 
cause he hated sailors as that he thought 
they “made Bud lazy.” He was a lad 
of resource, however, and hid his treas- 
ures in hollow logs and about the hay- 
mow in the barn. Bud wanted a boat— 


not a clumsy bateau such as the Shive- 
leys had, but a trim, graceful beauty like 
those he saw in pictures. But this de- 
sire Mr. Carver also tabooed. 

“I’m poor and I’ve always had to 
work hard. Bud hain’t got no time to 
be foolin’ ‘long of boats.” This to Dirk 
Hatter, his hired man—a young Chero- 
kee half-breed from the Indian Terri- 
tory, who had straggled into the Ozarks 
and stranded himself upon a winter’s job 
of chopping for Mr. Carver. He had 
wandered over a good portion of the 
West in the various capacities of cow- 
boy, trapper, teamster and general ne’er- 
do-well—being lazy, good-natured, not 
over truthful and totally unembarrassed 
by ambition or care. Yet he could ride, 
shoot and cast a lariat in a way that 
threw Bud into ecstasies whenever Dirk 
cared to so exert himself. Then would 
Bud oscillate indecisively as to whether 
he would be a sailor or a cowboy. Had 
Dirk exhibited any equally expert nau- 
tical accomplishments, Bud would cer- 
tainly have run away to sea. 

White River is noted for its sudden 
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rises, its valley being narrow, while into 
its source pours the drainage from quite 
a water-shed of wild mountains. It is a 
tumbling, uproarious, treacherous, yet 
fascinating stream, full of curious wind- 
ings, unexpected eddies and insidious 
underminings. It revels in ragged, rag- 
ing cataracts, the chief one of which is 
known as Goose Neck Falls. Here the 
water, after dodging furiously round va- 
rious snags and boulders, pours through 
a flume-like gorge at railroad speed, only 
to shoot 50 feet in air and then fall thun- 
dering upon a jagged shoal below, with 
a force that often rives great logs into 
kindling wood when the river is well up. 

One. night in early spring there came 
a great rain. The river rose, thundered 
and fell with its usual rapidity. Early 
in the morning, when Nelse came in with 
the cows to the pen, he beckoned Bud 
down to a gravelly point just below the 
ford. Mr. Carver, missing them, began 
calling ; but just as he was growing im- 
patient, he saw them coming up the road, 
bearing something astonishingly long 
and large between them. 

“We've got her, Pap!” cried Bud, 
excitedly climbing upon the cow-pen 
fence, after he and Nelse had put down 
their strange burden. “Come look at 
her. She’s a daisy.” 

Mr. Carver allowed his curiosity to 
carry him to the fence, where Bud was 
pointing at a dark, feathery looking ca- 
noe—not of the backwoods but one of 
the improved kind, such as delights the 
heart of a metropolitan club canoeist. It 
had been battered by the flood; there 
was neither mast, sail nor paddle, yet its 
grace, lightness and perfect workman- 
ship raised Bud’s maritime enthusiasm to 
a bubbling pitch at once. On either side 
of the stern, in fanciful yellow letters, 
was the name: “ TARHEEL.” 

Rifles, lariats and ponies, Bud felt, 
would henceforth fail to satisfy his soul. 
His ship had came in—his! That is, if 
his father would allow him to keep it 
and at the doubt implied his heart beat 
fast, as he watched Mr. Carver’s face, 
while that good man turned the airy 
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craft over, “ hefted ” it, then turned back 
to his milking, grave and inscrutable. 

“T can have her, can’t I, Pap?” cried 
Bud. “Me ’nd Nelse, we found her, 
high and dry. They call her the Tar- 
heel because she’s black, I reckon. Can’t 
I have her?” 

“ You ’nd Nelse get back to your milk- 
in’, I say!” was the dispiriting paternal 
response. 

.“*Let her alone—now,” whispered 
Dirk Hatter, looking up from his task as 
Bud squatted down by the next cow, 
piggin in hand—“he come all right— 
by’me by.” 

“O Dirk! if he only would!” was all 
Bud could say just then. 

So the pretty fabric lay untouched, 
for the present, in the road. Bud—to 
keep him away from temptation—was 
sent to “grub sprouts” in the upper 
meadow. But while he worked and 
fretted, he saw a couple of men go down 
the road wearing knee breeches and cor- 
duroy coats. They stopped at the house 
and presently he saw his father and Dirk 
go with them to the canoe. There they 
stood and talked, until Bud grew so 
nervous he could hardly work. 

Finally Dirk chopped out a rough pad- 
dle from a fence paling; then he and the 
two men carried the Tarheel to the river, 
while Mr. Carver returned to the house. 
A moment later he saw Dirk paddling 
the strangers across. How swift and 
gracefully the little craft shot over the © 
still turbid waters! Bud felt that if Fate 
prevented his becoming its owner, life 
would be absolutely unendurable. Dirk 
came back alone and pretty soon Bud 
saw his coming up the road with his axe 
over his shoulder. 

“Does it belong to them men?” he 
called out. 

Dirk nodded affirmatively and Bud felt 
as if his heart had suddenly dropped an 
inch or two. 

“What are they going to do with 
her?” he asked impatiently. 

“Come take her away—next week! ” 
called Dirk in a shrill, high key. “I 
ask Misser Carver—you and me go pad- 
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dle—shoot mush rats—he say No!” 
Then Dirk, with a melancholy head- 
shake, turned up the mountain trail to 
the scene of his chopping operations. 
Before dinner time it began raining 
again. That afternoon Bud sat by the 
window and gazed at the Tarheel, drawn 
high upon the bank before the door. His 
chance to own the canoe was, apparently, 
gone, yet his desire to take a ride in her 
grew apace. Towards night he per- 
suaded Addie and Nelse to help push it 
into the water; then the three took their 
seats for a brief paddle. Mr. Carver had 
gone to a neighbor’s and their mother 
was preparing supper in the kitchen. The 
river was rising again. Bud was awk- 
ward with the paddle, yet the light craft 
obeyed the slightest stroke, and as they 
did not venture out where the current 
was strong, all went well. “Tell you 


what, Ad,” cried Bud, as they pulled the 
Tarheel up the bank again, “ Pap and 
Dirk will be off markin’ the yearlin’s in 
the mornin’; then we'll try her once 
I wish we had a sail or a jib, to 
You’d see me just set. 


more. 
make her go. 
back and steer.” 

Addie, though timid, was passively 
compliant, while Nelse usually filled him- 
self with admiration over anything which 
Bud chose to achieve. 

The rain increased and continued until 
midnight. In the morning White River 
was nearly out of banks. Bud was put 
to work in the garden, whereat he winked 
triumphantly at Addie, for he had feared 
that his father might take him along 
with himself and Dirk. Hardly were 
they well out of sight before the lad 
leaped the garden fence, called Nelse and 
pushed the Tarheel into the stream. 
“Come on, Ad, if you want to ride,” he 
cried. 


“ Are you sure there ain’t no danger, : 


Bud?” asked Addie, getting in rather 
reluctantly. 

“Course not! What’s the use of be- 
in’ afraid? Ain’t I here? Shove her 
off, Nelse.” 

Nelse “shoved her off,” while Bud, 
upon his knees in the bottom of the boat, 
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turned the Tarheel’s bow up-stream and 
paddled cautiously along the bank. Not- 
withstanding his confidence, the evident 
power of the swollen stream rendered 
Bud very careful at first. Out towards 
the middle, logs, brush and an occa- 
sional upturned tree were swinging along 
at a round pace. Here and there eddies 
and counter-eddies created pool-like 
spaces of whirling water, where choppy 
waves danced and shot madly about. 
There was a long reach of even shore 
before the Tarheel reached a point. By 
that time Bud’s courage had risen. 
“We've gone up-stream far enough,” 
said he; “ let’s go out where the current 
will strike us; then we'll go a-whirlin’.” 

“Are you sure, Bud, there ain’t no 
danger?” asked his sister once more. 
“J—I believe I’d ruther you-all would 
put me out.” 

“ Nonsense, sis! it'll be lots of fun. 
We'll land on the point below the ford.” 

Bud turned the Tarheel outward with 
a long stroke, and the current, sweeping 
round the point, struck her with a force 
that in twenty seconds made him regret 
his rashness. An eddy threw them be- 
fore a great white pine log, which so en- 
gaged Bud’s attention that, before he 
realized it, they were bearing down un- 
der an overhanging bluff upon the oppo- 
site shore which the fierce current was 
rapidly undermining. The log struck 
the stern of the Tarheel and Addie 
screamed so violently that her mother 
came to the front door. Bud, pushing 
frantically at the log, nearly lost his bal- 
ance and dropped Dirk’s clumsy paddle. 
To add to their alarm they saw that the 
bank under which they were ‘drifting was 
beginning to cave. Suddenly it fell in 
with a great splash that partially filled 
the Tarheel with water and sent her out 
towards the middle, where the current 
carried her rapidly over the ford and 
by the point beyond. Addie continued 
to scream; Nelse clung to the gunwale 
of the canoe, while Bud himself was 
considerably shaken up. He maintained 
a sailor-like composure, however, while 
bailing out the Tarheel with his hat and 
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watching for something to float near 
that might aid him in propelling the boat 
shoreward. 

All this Mrs. Carver saw and heard, 
though she did not grow much alarmed 
until the canoe and its occupants had dis- 
appeared round the first bend of the river 
below. Then a thought came that made 
her clutch at the door for support. But 
as soon as she could recover she seized 
a sun-bonnet and started up the mountain 
road back of the house upon a run. 

“What will we do?” she gasped, as 
her breath permitted—“ what can we 
do? O! my poor children! Why cannot 
I go faster—faster? ” 


* * * * * 


Mr. Carver and Dirk had just branded 
their third yearling. “ You get over,” 
said Dirk, standing with a foot upon the 
prostrate animal’s neck and one end of 
a lariat in his hand—“ he’s all free but 
his fore-feet.” Mr. Carver climbed out 
of the pen; the young half-breed gave a 
jerk that loosened the last knot and 
leaped the fence himself. While the 
dazed and smarting animal was regain- 
ing its feet, Mrs. Carver came up, pant- 
ing and staggering. 

“Why, Mother!” exclaimed her hus- 
band, “ what on earth ails ye?” 

She clung to the rails for support as 
she told her story. 

“Carried down by the current, you 
say,” said he, composedly ; “I don’t see 
_ no chance but what I shall have to thrash 
Bud yet. Don’t worry now—he’ll paddle 
ashore——” 

“You don’t understand. They lost the 
paddle and the boat nearly upset before 
my very eyes. How can they stop, with 
such a tide? There’s Goose Neck Falls 

Mr. Carver gave such a start that his 
wife paused. Dirk, dragging his lariat 
to a coil, had heard every word. “ How! 
how!” said he, noticing Mr. Carver's 
sudden pallor—‘“no worry. I fix it all 
right—all right.” While speaking, he 
unhitched one of the ponies which they 
had ridden, sprang to the saddle and 
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darted down the opposite slope from that 
which Mrs. Carver had ascended. 

It was a wild, break-neck ride, but 
Dirk appeared to be equal to the emer- 
gency. He tore down a winding trail, 
crouching over his mustang’s shoulders 
to avoid impeding limbs, where a single 
stumble might have been fatal to either 
horse or rider. “I must follow him,” 
said Mr. Carver, as he also mounted; 
“Dirk has some plan—we have none. 
Go you to the house, Wife, and pray for 
our children’s safety.” And he followed 
the hired man, though more cautiously. 

The river made a great loop before en- 
tering the reach above the falls. In the 
throat of this loop was thrust this moun- 
tain. Dirk, striking across, stood a 
chance of intercepting the canoe, yet the 
river was wide. What could he do? 

Meanwhile Bud and his companions 
had gotten into trouble with a treetop 
that had overhauled his lighter craft. 
Addie and Nelse would do nothing but 
hold on and occasionally scream for help 
that did not seem to come. The long 
branches clutched the Tarheel above and 
below, tilting her to an alarming degree. 
In his search for things to bail with, Bud 
found a hatchet, so he chopped away at 
the entangling green mass with all his 
might. “This must be something like 
cuttin’ away the masts at sea,” he 
thought, and, somehow, the simile heart- 
ened him up a little—“ what’s the use of 
a sailor’s gettin’ scared?” 

Bud’s exertions had caused him, for a 
while, to overlook a greater danger. To 
Addie and Nelse the perils around them 
precluded any thought of perils as yet 
unseen. But suddenly the Tarheel made 
a great swerve to one side; then some- 
thing seemed to catch and hold the tree. 
As they drew away a crooked limb, bear- 
ing upon the gunwale, tilted the boat, 
and the water again came pouring in. 
Addie screamed and Nelse threw himself 
in the bottom, where he was trampled on 
by Bud, who crawled to the rescue with 
his hatchet. A hurried blow or two and 
the limb parted. The -righted canoe 
whirled round once, shot through a 
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slanting whirlpool and then went danc- 
ing onward at an accelerated pace. Bud 
himself had to hold on now, The bub- 
bling, rock-dotted reach of river ahead 
was gradually narrowing to a gorge. 

“ The Goose Neck Falls!” 

At this sudden recollection Bud felt, 
as he afterwards expressed it, “like a 
shirt with the starch a-gettin’ damp.” 
No thoughts of his sailorship now, but 
only an impetuous yearning for safety 
such as he had never felt before. 

Then they heard shoutings and saw 
some one riding recklessly along the 
bank—some one who waved a coil of 
rope in the air. But they were too far 
out for a rope to be thrown—yet. The 
rising roar of the falls pressed upon their 
ears. Addie and Nelse were screaming 
helplessly. Dirk—it was Dirk—forged 
ahead at full gallop, regardless of rocks, 
bushes and other obstructions. Bud 
hardly understood his design, yet his 
movements fascinated the lad amid his 
own quickening terror. The Tarheel 
swerved, twisted and danced towards 
the greenish swirl that united the river 
just above the gorge. Nothing could be 
released from the flume-like death trap 
below, until ground into shapelessness 
upon the cruel rocks under the falls. 
Had a man a score of lives, the merci- 
less stream would pound them out, be- 
fore such a gauntlet could be run. 

Dirk rode to a point just above the 
gorge, where the bank shelved slightly. 
He leaped from the reeking pony, ran 
nimbly out upon a semi-detached rock 
and stood with his coiled lariat in hand. 
Bud now divined his purpose and also 
saw that this was the first and only point 
where the Tarheel would pass near 
enough to the shore to render Dirk’s idea 
practicable. There was time for one 
throw—and only one. If Bud should 
fail to catch the rope—but—he must not 
fail! 

“ Now then! ” shouted Dirk. 
catch him—so!” 

The dark line darted across the oily 
glitter in a series of swiftly uncoiling cir- 
cles. Bud threw himself upon it as it 
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shot over the gunwales, while his ears 
sang and his temples throbbed almost to 
bursting. He lay in the bottom of the 
canoe and held on grimly. Dirk, kneel- 
ing down upon the landward slope of 
the rock, slowly drew the Tarheel from 
the brink of destruction. So great was 
the strain of the current as the bow of 
the Tarheel touched the foot of the rock, 
that neither he nor Bud dared to change 
their positions. 

“You, Addie!” screamed Dirk— 
“you, Nelse!—now is your time!” 

The two children scrambled over 
Bud’s prostrate figure and managed to 
climb the rock, somehow. But now the 
tree which had troubled them before, 
having broken loose from the detaining 
boulder above, came sweeping down. 
Bud, who was “ crawfishing ” along the 
rope, saw it coming. He dared not rise, 
lest his grip should give way; but, set- 
ting his teeth, he managed to give the 
loose end of the lariat a twist under his 
arm. The great tree, striking the boat, 
literally tore it from under him, leaving 
him scratched, smarting and half sub- 
merged at the foot of the rock. With 
Dirk’s aid he scrambled up and lay 
there, panting, exhausted, yet thankful. 

The tree lodged for a time at the 
mouth of the gorge, but the Tarheel was 
never seen more, except in fragments 
below the falls. By the time Mr. Carver 
arrived, Dirk was a greater hero in Bud’s 
eyes than Midshipman Easy or John ~ 
Paul Jones had ever been and that is 
saying a great deal. 

“T believe that I’d rather be a cowboy 
than a sailor, anyhow,” he remarked— 
“"tain’t quite so risky—is it, Pap?” 

“Tt may not be so expensive,” quoth 
Pater familias, too much relieved in 
mind, however, to scold much. “ What 
will you do, when those men come back 
after their boat?” 

Bud did not know. 

“Tell um couldn’t help it,” said Dirk. 

Dirk’s advice was of some weight in 
the Carver family now. But the men 
heard that the Tarheel was wrecked, and 
did not return. Perhaps they, too, felt - 
relieved that the result was no worse. 





A MINNESOTA MOOSE HUNT. 


By ARTHUR M. NELSON. 


Of all the game animals that roam the 
forests of Northern Minnesota, the moose 
is easily king. In the more remote vor- 
tions of the State he is still to be found 
by hunters, but, though protected by 
stringent game laws that are rigidly en- 
forced, he is withdrawing farther and 
farther into the wilderness before the ad- 
vance guard of pioneers, who are stead- 
ily pushing their way to all parts of the 
vast, wooded areas, which a decade since 
were the haunts of the Indian and white 
trappers only. In a very few years he 


will have entirely disappeared from the 
State, and the opportunity of the sports- 
man to bring to bag one of these splendid 
animals is becoming more remote each 
succeeding year. 

As these lines are written there hangs 


on the wall above the writer’s desk a 
magnificent antlered head from one of 
the largest, if not the largest moose ever 
killed in the North Woods. The story 
of the chase, as given to us by the lucky 
hunter who bagged the splendid quarry, 
is one of interest to all who feel the all 
of the wild and are stirred by incidents 
of forest and stream. Mr. Paul W. An- 
thony is the proud owner of the trophy 
and his narrative follows: 

On Nov. 8, 1905, we landed from a 
Lake Superior steamer at a little settle- 
ment, away up in the northeast part of 
the State. A postoffice, a store and a 
handful of scattered shanties comprised 
the town. It is a bare outpost of civiliza- 
tion where the hunters and trappers may 
receive mail, take in supplies and find 
an exit for their furs and produce. There 
were 3 of us in our party, and, as all 
were eager for the woods, we lost no 
time in starting out on our 17-mile 
tramp through the almost trackless for- 
est to the cabin of a woodsman where we 
had been directed in advance of our com- 


ing. We arrived in due season and, al- 
though the owner was absent, according 
to the etiquette of the woods we entered, 
took possession and proceeded to make 
ourselves at home. We found the cabin 
a comfortable camping place that would 
afford ample protection from the 
weather, which in this section is almost 
wintry before November is far advanced. 
It comprised a single room about 16x18 
ft. in size, substantially constructed of 
spiit spruce slabs and shingled snugly 
with spruce bark. The cabin contained 
a roughly-built bed with a mattress of 
spruce boughs, just the kind of a bunk 
that insures the soundest sleep and most 
perfect rest to a tired woodsman. Light 
was admitted through a couple of small 
windows, each consisting of a single pane 
of glass. There was a sheet-iron stove, 
axe, blankets and other essentials of 
camp life, including a supply of pro- 
visions. The latter we, of course, did not 
touch, as we were plentifully supplied 
with our own. However, had we not 
been, the law of the woods would have 
permitted us to use what we found in 
the cabin, and the owner would have 
bidden us welcome thereto. This cabin is 
owned by C..M. Barker, a typical gld- 
time woodsman. Barker, we found on 
later acquaintance, is a well preserved, 
active man of about 65 years, who came 
to this section a quarter of a century 
since from York State. The cabin is but 
one of a chain of 7 of a similar charac- 
ter, which Barker has built on his trap- 
ping circuit, and they are stretched out 
over a distance of 60 miles. Barker 
moves from one to another, spending 
from 3 to 10 days in each as hunting or 
trapping conditions may warrant. 

After getting comfortably established 
in camp we set out to familiarize our- 
selves with the surrounding country, as 
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the law did not permit of hunting until 
November 10. The land we found to be 
very rough and stony, and for the most 
part covered with scrubby timber and 
brush—an ideal grazing country for 
moose, which feed principally upon the 
hazel and white poplar brush. There is 
some larger timber, and swamps abound. 
We were not long in discovering that 
moose frequent this section in consider- 
able numbers, as we saw evidences of 
their recent presence everywhere. Trails 
through the brush made by their heavy 
hoofs, and the browsed brush-tops, told 
us plainer than words that the great ani- 
mals were here, probably in greater num- 
bers than anywhere else in the State. 
There were a few settlers’ cabins, but 
they were unoccupied, as the owners are 
holders of timber and stone claims and 
reside on their premises only during a 
few months in the summer. The coun- 
try we found to be too rough for deer 
hunting, but this was to our liking rather 
than otherwise. It was moose and not 
the lesser game for which we were in 
quest. 


our fifth day at the Barker cabin a rap 
was heard at the door, and we found 
that the owner of the cabin had returned 
but would not assume to intrude upon 
our privacy in his own cabin without first 


gaining permission. He stayed with us 
3 days and we found him a man of edu- 
cation and wide reading, but for some 
reason, which he did not volunteer to re- 
veal and which delicacy forbade our ask- 
ing, he has chosen to isolate himself from 
his fellows in this remote and unfre- 
quented corner of the world. Barker in- 
formed us that he found trapping profit- 
able, and that his main catch comprised 
muskrats, mink, wildcat, lynx, wolf, 
fisher and beaver. Beaver are very rare, 
and he told us in confidence of a colony 
of these animals that he knew of in the 
forest, and which he guarded most zeal- 
ously. We arranged to visit this inter- 
esting place with him, but time prevented 
the fulfillment of our plans. On his trap- 
ping tours he carries a revolver with a 
rifle stock attachment, and a hunting axe 


About Io o’clock on the night of , 
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—the former weapon principally for his 
personal protection. He does not need 
to carry blankets or provisions, as ail 
his cabins are stocked up in the early 
fall for the season. We regretted to part 
with our genial host, but after 3 days he 
betook himself off to the next cabin, bid- 
ding us remain at our pleasure, and did 
not return during our stay. 

On November 13 we sighted a moose, 
and early next morning we were ready 
to go after them in dead earnest. A fall 
of 1% in. of light snow favored our 
project and we set out, each for himself, 
to make a wide detour to the westward. 
It was agreed that we were to meet later 
in the day at a high point of land sey- 
eral miles from camp, and if in the mean- 
time we wished to signal to each other, 
it was to be by 3 shots fired in quick 
succession. After being out for some 
time I struck a fresh trail in the snow. 
I followed it with the utmost caution, 
stopping frequently to listen and keep- 
ing myself concealed as much as possi- 
ble. After following the trail in this man- 
ner for about 34-mile I saw the big horns 
of the moose towering above the brush. 
He was about 200 yds. from me and 
scented no danger. I waited in such pa- 
tience as I could command until he 
turned his right side squarely toward 
me; if ever I drew careful bead on a 
target in my life it was at that moment. 
My bullet struck fairly about 3 inches 
back of the ear and felled Mr. Moose. 
I extracted the empty shell as quickly as 
I could, and by that time he was on his 
feet again. Once more I let him have tt, 
striking him between the eye and ear, 
inflicting some damage but not breaking 
the skull. 

The great brute then struck out ona 
run through the brush, with a great 
crashing and breaking of the small tim- 
ber. I could not see him but trailed him 
easily, as the blood flowed freely from 
the wound made by my first bullet. After 
following him some 30 rods the crash- 
ing of the underbrush ceased and I knew 
the fellow had halted. Thinking he 
might charge upon me if I ventured too 
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close, I climbed upon a hillside and 
sighted him again at a distance of about 
200 yds. I had fired one shot at him 
while running, hitting him in the buttock 
and crippling him some. I had, there- 
fore, but one shell remaining in my gun, 
and I knew it was then or never. The 
giant animal—I believe he stood fully 
8 ft. high—was snuffing and snorting in 
great rage and pain, standing faced 
squarely back upon his trail and waiting 
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5 miles off, and had to cut a path through 
dense brush most of the way. Here we 
secured horses and hauled the trophy to 
the trading point, and later loaded it on 
the boat for the return trip to a taxi- 
dermist. Our friend Barker assured us 
that my moose is far and away the finest 
he ever saw taken from the woods of 
Minnesota. He told us that the animal 
was about 19 years old and he must have 
weighed fully a ton. The taxidermist 











“Trapper Barker is my authority for claiming this to be the largest moose head ever taken in the 
North Woods."’ 





for his enemy to appear. My bullet went 
true to its mark, breaking the neck at the 
last vertebre. He gave one mighty 
plunge forward and fell dead in his 
tracks. As quickly as possible I fired the 
3 signal shots, and the other members 
of the party hurried to the spot to assist 
me in dressing my game. 

It was a great problem to get the hide 
and head out of the.woods. We found 
it necessary to tote them to a rough trail 


who mounted the head for me has been 
engaged in that business for 40 years, 
and he also declares the head to be the 
record for both size and symmetry. With 
this expert testimony and the judgment 
of many old and experienced hunters 
confirming it I shall claim to have in my 
possession the largest and finest moose 
head ever taken in Minnesota until my 
claim can be successfully contradicted. 
Fairmont, Minn. 





THE FOUR-PRONGED BUCK. 


A LEGEND OF THE ARKANSAS LOW LANDS. 


By ALVIN S&S. IRBY. 


a2 HE Sunken Lands of Ar- 

kansas, which comprise a 

portion of the great Mis- 

sissippi Basin, are the nat- 

ural abode of the wary 

deer. Through a portion 

of this great river basin 

flows the St. Francis river. For twenty 
miles of its course the river makes a 
spread like unto a lake, varying from a 
half-mile to a mile in width. Here and 
there along its course are deep holes, but 
for the most part it is shallow. All along 
the river’s margin and for many yards 
back into the woods is a dense growth of 
small bushes, making this region inacces- 
sible to man. A half-mile further inland 
we come to the forest. Here long, inter- 


vening ridges are covered with willow 


and white-oak trees, where the deer feed 
upon both sweet and bitter mast. Be- 
tween these ridges are beautiful tupelo 
glades, where, besides other dainty 
weeds, the deer feeds upon the much rel- 
ished blue-stem. 

Almost a mile from this river there is 
a narrow strip not more than a mile in 
width by five miles in length. This strip 
was once densely timbered, but nd@w all 
of the large trees lie on the ground, for 
it was visited by a terrible tornado in 
the early nineties—huge oak trees being 
uprooted and full-grown hickories being 
twisted in two. It is here, in this great 
wind-fail, that the deer finds a true rest- 
ing place, where he can sleep through 
the middle of the day, knowing well that 
no straggling hunter would ever attempt 
to penetrate such a forest jungle. 

One June day, in this most auspicious 
portion of the woods a fawn was born. 
It was a young buck and his mother was 
justly proud of him, for in his supple 


form she could see the image of a beau- 
tiful animal. Luckily for the little fellow 
he had no brother or sister, thus receiv- 
ing all the attention as well as all the 
nourishment. Day after day he grew 
and gained in strength. Like most of us 
he had his troubles. With his advent 
came more flies and mosquitos than 
usual, and the little fawn. imagined he 
was miserable, as he was kept jumping 
most of the daytime, trying to avoid the 
little pests. 

When fall came something more 
painful than mosquito bites befell the 
young buck. It was no physical injury 
received, but rather a wounded heart. 
One evening his mother was in search 
of food and did not take her son along. 
In searching further than usual for the 
choicest morsels, she was rather late in _ 
returning and the young buck became 
uneasy. While returning to her off- 
spring the mother stopped a few minutes 
on an oak ridge nearby, to secure a few 
more mouthfuls. While thus feeding she 
halted under a leaning over-cup whose 
acorns had an~ exceptionally luscious 
taste. Little did she know in the fast 
fading twilight what danger lurked 
above her; for there peered down upon 
her, like twin balls of fire, the eyes of a 
hungry panther. In a moment his oppor- 
tunity had come. The beast crouched 
lower and lower upon the limb; 
then, with the characteristic quickness 
of the cat tribe, sprang upon the doe. In 
vain she struggled with her cruel foe, 
making the woods resound with the 
noise of her bleating. In her dying 
struggle she split the panther’s ear from 
tip to base with her sharp hoof, and in 
a few brief seconds had bleated her last. . 

Our young buck heard the bleating 
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and through curiosity approached the 
scene of action, when the horror of his 
mother’s taking-off was revealed to him 
in all its awfulness. For only a moment 
he gazed; then, being frightened most to 
death, he ran off into the very thickest 
of the wind-fall to lie down and grieve. 
While thus grieving he swore that 
whenever he attained the vigor and 
strength of his deerhood he would, if the 
chance offered, kill that cruel panther. 

Luckily for the young buck his moth- 
er had taken him with her a few times to 
feed him on the tenderest shoots and had 
given him a taste of the delicious acorn. 
Nevertheless, during the winter months 
he had a hard time hustling for a liveli- 
hood. Ofttimes the picture of his moth- 
er’s death would appear before him, 
causing him to keep a close lookout and 
making all his senses keener. 

Summer came and passed, and noth- 
ing eventful happened during those long 
days. But as fall came on it brought 
with it new fears. One October day a 
large party of noisy, inexperienced 
hunters pitched their camp on the bord- 


’ ers of the lake and launched their canvas 


boats. For two weeks they continued to 
shoot ducks, keeping upa general can- 
nonade from dewy morn till dusky eve. 
To the frightened buck perils seemed to 
be onall sides, “in the heavens above, in 
the earth beneath, and in the waters un- 
” Those two weeks of 
anxiety seemed like months to the young 
buck, and it was mid-winter before he 
again ventured near the lake he had so 
much frequented. 

The following summer was intensely 
hot. During the day our buck would lie 
in the cool places about the water’s edge, 
while at night he would go in search of 
food. As fall approached the woods be- 
gan to take on a crimson hue. Jack 
Frost was silently at work as the night 
winds gently moaned through the oak 
branches, sighing as it touched the bare 
limbs of the dog-wood and rustling tops 
of the wind-fall. The cold, clear air 
made the blood bound faster through the 
buck’s veins. He was now in his fourth 


year and began to realize that he was 
one of the largest and best developed 
deer in the entire forest—a very lord of 
creation. A beautiful sight he was, this 
four-pronged buck, with his coat glis- 
tening like that of a race-horse. There 
he stood, drinking in the sunlight with 
every swallow of water, which, dripping 
from his mouth, fell as though crystal- 
ized into the lake below. After taking 
this long draught the buck turned, and, 
invigorated by the sharp air out of the 
North, gave a shrill whistle of arrogance 
as he went galloping down a frosty glade 
with flag high in the air. In a moment 
he paused under a small tree, where, the 
evening before, he had pawed away the 
leaves and with two firm strokes had left 
the impression of his sharp hoof in the 
fresh dirt. In another moment, with nose 
to the ground, he was off at a faster 
gailop. A doe had been there only a 
short while before. While passing on 
her course she had paused at another 
scrape—thus bringing on her trail two 
bucks. This last scrape was made by 
another deer—a very large five-pronged 
buck, known as the Monarch. 

In the course of a few minutes the 
two bucks finally met. There was a fiery 
look in the eyes of each. The Monarch 
believed he could easily vanquish the 
four-pronged buck. The deer were 
equally matched as to strength and size, 
if not in age. These lords of the forest 
pawed the leaves for a moment; then 
rushed frantically together. At the sec- 
ond onset there was a clanking of ant- 
lers. Alas! their horns were securely 
locked together. Death now seemed in- 
evitable. Hour after hour they strug- 
gled in every conceivable way; their ef- 
forts continuing at intervals for nearly 
a day, when, finally, the younger buck 
backed off into a water hole. There 
was a sudden wrench and naturally 
the weaker head of horns gave way, 
breaking one of the branches short off, 
while only three prongs were snapped 
from the other branch—thus leaving 
only one long spike. The Monarch’s 
horns were left intact. No deer were 
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ever chagrined more than these two and 
from this time on they were constant 
companions. Day in and day out the 
Monarch and our buck were inseparable, 
and as together they would feed through 
the woods the buck presented an odd 
spectacle with his spear-like antler. 
What cared he? for he could now jump 
through bushes and vines without get- 
ting tangled. He was stronger than 
ever, and, above all, he had gained a run- 
ning companion—little did it matter if 
the spike was ever to be shed. 

Early one morning, while feeding 
along together, they had separated some 
75 yards apart. The Monarch was 
browsing near the same oak under which 
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the buck’s mother had been killed near- 
ly four years previous. In a few sec- 
onds the Monarch gave a loud snort of 
rage as a huge panther jumped astride 
his back. The younger buck looked up, 
attracted by the noise. In a flash he re- 
membered all the former scene—his 
heartaches, his early vow. The buck at 
once made a dash toward his struggling 
companion, and with his spear-like horn 
struck the panther full in the side— 
piercing the beast’s heart; then, with one 
mighty effort of his huge neck, he 
dashed the animal against a tree. There, 
at the foot of the tree—dead—lay a 
large panther with a split in one ear. 


TARPON FISHING IN MEXICO. 


By HARRY H. MALLORY. 


The last twenty miles of the Panuco 
River, which empties into the Gulf near 
Tampico, Mexico, contains more tarpon 
from November to May than any other 
of their known winter homes in the 
world. 

The tarpon, which averages in size only 
a little smalier than a man, is agreed 
upon among sportsmen as the king of 
game fish. He fights with every ounce 
of his strength, leaping into the air from 
4 to 10 ft. in a whirlwind of spray al- 
most the instant he takes the hook, and 
repeating the performance 10, 20 and 
often 30 times before he is finally cap- 
tured. In the air he shakes his head 
furiously in an effort to rid himself of 
the hook, then starts off like an express 
train, and some of one’s 200 yds. of line 
is going to get wet before he stops or 
leaps again, and allows himself to be 
slowly and laboriously reeled back to- 
ward the boat. But he is never conquered. 
After a moment’s rest he will again break 
forth into a series of runs and leaps, his 
beautiful silver scales glistening through 
the foam like white sunshine as he 
throws himself high in the air. 


While the average tarpon is usually 
beached in 30 minutes or less, a large 
tarpon will often resist the most skillful 
fisherman for more than an hour before 
it is safe to attempt the landing. His 
maximum speed has been calculated to 
be 80 miles an hour, and as the pre- 
scribed line is not strong enough to lift 
one-half the fish off the ground, if he 
were cut in two, it is easily seen why the 
odds are all on the side of the fish. At 
Tampico it is the custom to take the 
tarpon ashore, beach him, and after the 
measurements are taken he is returned 
to the water. After a moment’s rest he 
swims off to join his companions, a wiser 
tarpon, perhaps, but little the worse for 
his novel experience, for the hook is usu- 
ally imbedded in tough, gristly tissue, 
from which it is extracted without harm 
to the fish. 

The average percentage of success in 
fishing for tarpon is 33 1-3, taking season 
after season, but the beauty of the fish- 
ing at Tampico is that the tarpon are so 
numerous that any one can catch as many 
as he likes, whether he is an expert fisher- 
man or not. One member of our party 
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had never before in his life caught a fish 
weighing over 3 lbs., but he left Tampico 
filled to the brim with enthusiasm over 
the sport, having landed a 6-ft. tarpon 
on his first forenoon’s fishing and 3 ex- 
ceeding that iength in the next 3 days, 
besides many smaller tarpon, jack-fish, 
catfish and other fish measuring from 2 
to 4 ft. in length. Another, a young 
lady who has some reputation as a fisher- 
woman up in the bass country, landed 12 
tarpon in 10 days, a record which ridi- 
cules the lazy fisherman who says tarpon 
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native element. One has only to hire his 
boat and man, provide himself with the 
necessary tackle, take his luncheon along 
and do as he sees the others do, and be- 
fore he has gone very far he is sure to 
begin the rapid and sudden accumulation 
of experience for himself. A few fish 


may be lost in collecting this experience, 
but soon the practice will count, and it 
is not the exception for the inexperienced 
tarpon fisherman at Tampico to be meas- 
uring and taking pictures of his own fish 
before the close of the first day’s sport; 








SOME ENTHUSIASTIC ANGLERS AND COLLECTION OF TROPHIES FROM THE PANUCO. 





fishing is too strenuous. The fish are 
there in quantities, just waiting to be 
caught. In one-half day several hun- 
dred rises were counted by one person, 
where tarpon broke water either in play. 
chasing their prey, or fleeing from their 
enemies. 

From December to April, last season, 
nearly 1,300 tarpon were caught, aggre- 
gating in weight about 60 tons. But they 
were caught in fair fishing by a great 
many different persons, and in true 
sportsmanlike spirit. All but those re- 
served as trophies were returned to their 


and if, as often happens, his first tarpon 
is a big one, his dusky guide is instructed 
to put the “savalo” into the boat to be 
taken back to the hotel and prepared for 
shipment north. 

A 30-strand line—tensile strength, 60 
lbs.—and a 15-0z. rod to catch a 150-lb. 
fighting machine, put the odds all in 
favor of the fish, as they should be, and 
add greatly to the fun as well as the 
glory of the sport. Good tarpon tackle 
is rather expensive, and in Florida tar- 
pon fishing has been called the sport of 
millionaires. But Tampico is compara- 
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tively primitive territory. Not only is 
the fishing incomparably better, hut 
everything can still be procured there on 
a reasonable basis, and if one doesn’t 
wish to buy tackle he can rent it at his 
hotel, together with a complete outfit, 
including boats, boatmen, bait and every- 
thing else, down to the big sombrero that 
shades him from the sun. 

To Tampico is a long way to go for 
fish, but a more delightful journey can- 
not be made on the American continent. 
The ideal trip is to go by water from the 
Gulf port nearest the starting point— 
Galveston, Port Arthur and New Orleans 
all have lines running to Tampico—and 
to return by rail. The voyage of 3 or 4 
days across the Gulf, with its warm sun- 
shine, always cooled by the salt air 
breezes, and the porpoises, dolphins and 
flying fish sporting about the ship, is a 
trip long to be remembered. The return 
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overland affords a good view of the coun- 
try, but to leave Mexico without visiting 
Mexico City is like going to Italy without 
seeing Rome. Between Tampico and 
Mexico City lies some of the finest moun- 
tain scenery in the world, and the whole 
Republic is rich in historic interest. 

The climate at Tampico during the 
tarpon season leaves little to be desired. 
The warm rays of a southern sun are 
tempered with balmy breezes from the 
Gulf, while along the shores of the 
Panuco above Tampico the tropical 
wealth of flowering foliage is inter- 
spersed with the jacals or thatched huts 
of the natives, stranger to northern eyes 
than anything to be found in Europe. In- 
deed, a trip through tropical Mexico 
cannot be exceeded in charm and general 
unusualness of things outside of the 
jungles of Africa. 


IT RAINED. 


By LEE F. ELROD. 


See Frontispiece—page 214. 





COMMERCIAL 
traveler cannot often 
forecast the time and 
place of his annual va- 
cation, especially if he 
chances to represent 
an important manu- 
facturing concern 
which expects three 
men to cover the 
whole United States. 
My own territory is 
the entire West, 
which means every- 
thing between the 
Mississippi and the 
Pacific, Louisiana and 
Texas excluded. 
Jones handles the 
Eastern trade and 
Smith the Southern, 
usually working their districts twice over 
in eight months of the year, but there 
was mighty little spare time coming my 














way even before the firm generously 
gave me a free hand in the Provinces 
west from Winnipeg. Being a single 
man—Smith and Jones are married—it 
naturally follows that I am enamored of 
hotel life and insanely fond of having 
the porter rout me out at all sorts of un- 
holy hours to catch a train for the next 
town. A drummer in the sporting goods 
trade ought naturally to be a sports- 
man, but not to the extent of even so 
much as dreaming of wasting an hour 
at hunting or fishing. Orders and more 
orders constitute the sole object of his 
existence—or should, if he is worth his 
salary. 

I commenced planning the trip on 
Christmas Day. The evening before one 
of our best customers had heaped coals 
of fire upon my head by inviting me to 
dine with him, and at the table he told 
me about the lake and the big fish it 
contained. Couldn’t I manage to stop 
over for a day when on my way East? 
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Probably I shouldn’t have promised; but 
even a traveling man is not always su- 
perior to temptation—and I had not wet 
a hook for three long years. An exact 
date could not be set so far ahead, which 
was a matter of small consequence. Any- 
where from the middle of May to the 
first of June. Sure! I could manage 
that all right, barring fatal hotel fires or 
railroad collisions. After a fellow has 
“made” his territory five years in suc- 
cession, he should be able to figure with- 
in a week on any point along the route. 
But it all depends. My people had been 
branching out a little in their advertis- 
ing, and in consequence had received 
mail inquiries from dealers and towns 
not on my list. There were long, time- 
killing journeys by stage or with livery 
rigs, opening new and promising fields, 
but sadly interfering with my itinerary. 
May came and passed, the weeks of June 
slipped by and july followed in due or- 
der just as in other years, only the days 
seemed longer than ever before. On the 
fifth of the month I was within a day’s 
travel—or rather a day’s work—of the 
town I had rashly promised to reach 
five weeks earlier, and that morning I 
received a telegram from the house: 

“Come in at once. Important. Letter 
at Smithfield.” 

To this day the firm wonders how that 
dispatch happened to miss me, for I have 
never acknowledged its receipt. The 
letter at Smithfield might await my ar- 
rival. Could there be anything more 
“important ” than a day’s fishing in that 
lake, where 4-lb. bass were fighting with 
pickerel twice their size for every min- 
now or fly that chanced along? The 
idea was simply ridiculous. The com- 
pany might have gone into a receiver- 
ship, or maybe I was to be taken off the 
toad and made general manager, but this 
was no time to be imagining possibili- 
ties. Whatever had happened was now 
past recall, and a business man must al- 
ways live up to his engagements, though 
he may not always guard against delays. 

I had mentally pictured an enthusias- 
tic welcome from my friend, but it didn’t 
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materialize. His business had phenom- 
enally prospered—largely because of his 
handling our line of goods—and he was 
now enjoying himself somewhere on 
the Maryland coast, enduring the extor- 
tionate demands of hotel keepers for the 
privilege of lying on the hot sands in 
an abbreviated bathing suit. His part- 
ner knew nothing of fishing, but could 
direct me to the lake. Yes, he had heard 
there were fish in it. Probably there 
were boats; the better way would be to 
take one out of stock. Oh, don’t mention 
it, please! he would be glad to accom- 
modate me in any way, except by going 
along. Fishing was altogether out of 
his line, though doubtless all right for 
those who liked it. Perhaps one of the 
clerks wouldn’t mind joining me, though 
there might be a rush of business at any 
moment. 

Now I am a bit choice as to whom I 
go fishing with, for I have known many 
otherwise enjoyable days utterly spoiled 
through undesirable companionship. The 
loan of a boat was accepted, nor was I 
averse to being found a conveyance and 
a supply of minnows, but beyond this I 
refused to become a burden upon my 
friends. Next morning at daybreak I 
was on my way to the lake, and before 
the dew-diamonds had ceased to sparkle 
among the sun-seared grass-blades my 
long-coveted destination was attained. I 
think I never saw a prettier little sheet 
of water or one more promising to the 
angler’s eye. About a mile long from 
north to south and half that far in width, 
one shore sloped abruptly to its mar- 
gin, while the other was flat, marshy and 
thickly grown with reeds. On the one 
side was deep water; on the other, shal- 
lows clogged with rush and lily beds, 
with here and there open patches and 
channels through which a boat might 
easily thread its way. Not a tree or 
shrub was there in sight, not even along 
the course of the trickling brook which 
entered and debouched from the lake at 
head and foot. Everywhere the prairie 
in its gray-green hue of midsummer, its 
every blade and leaf reflected so dis- 
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tinctly in the glassy, rippleless waters, 
that at a distance one could only guess 
where lay the dividing line between real- 
ity and illusion. Nearer, the eye dis- 
covered dimpling circles that told of 
leaping fish, or arrowy flashings of light 
among the lily-pads where pickerel and 
frogs were playing strenuous games of 
hide and seek. “ Put the boat in the 
water and come back for me at sun- 
down,” I told the driver. ‘“ I’m not so 
very hard to please, and this looks good 
enough to me.” He expressed a hope 
that I might have good luck, and there- 
by earned an extra dollar, which 
prompted him to offer his companion- 
ship and assistance for the day. “ Free 
gratis,” he added. “I wouldn’t have 
you for any money,” I replied; whereat 
he drove away in wondering, half-angry 
silence. Poor fellow! he couldn’t un- 
derstand that, in my very selfishness, I 
wanted to be alone amid these blissful 
surroundings. Doubtless he wondered 
why I stood idly—the oars at my feet, 
my rod in its case—until his wagon 
dropped out of sight beyond the ridge a 
mile away. The whole long day was 
my own, and it is not all of fishing to 
fish. 

Deceived by the silence a mink crept 
over the little mud bar at the lake’s out- 
let, his bead-like eyes intent upon a 
stranded fish. I thought of the revolver 
in my pocket, but the thought is not al- 
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ways father to the deed. Later I would © 


spread a feast for this little fish-lover 
and others of his kind, and from the 
choicest morsels that the lake afforded. 
Maybe he understood my friendliness of 
intent, since he remained boldly in the 
open as I stepped in the boat and pulled 
slowly up the lake. So far as one might 
judge, even here there was fishing to 
satisfy the heart of the most exacting of 
anglers; but I preferred to first enjoy 
coming delights in their anticipation. I 
had plenty of time. Why not leisurely 
row the lake’s length and choose the 
most favorable grounds? 

The cloud came up from the north- 
west—imy back was turned toward it as 
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I rowed, and I gave it small heed. It 
was neither black nor forbidding, nor 
did the breeze spring into life until fully 
half the sky was hidden. “A bit of a 
sprinkle,” I thought; “it will make the 
fishing better.” The first drops fell as 
I was jointing my rod. I threaded the 
line through the guides, knotted on a 
leader and hook, and a moment later 
dropped a lively minnow at the edge of 
a lily patch. Instantly a fish rose to 
the bait; I struck hard and felt that he 
was fastened. As I turned him in his 
dash shoreward, the lake’s_ surface 
seemed suddenly to shiver and wrinkle, 
while my boat careened with the force 
of the gale. Standing erect was im- 
possible, but I was being swept farther 
from the lilies and for a moment thought 
that the fish must follow. Then I was 
conscious of a dead strain on the line 
and knew that it was hopelessly en- 
tangled in the aquatic growth. Whether 
bass or pickerel, that fish was an unfair 
fighter and played me a shabby trick. 
The line was sufficiently strong to hold 
against that first blast, but it parted un- 
der the fury of the second and my boat 
was swept against the shore. It was 
raining hard now, a blinding downpour 
in slanting sheets before the wind, and 
I made haste to pull the boat well on the 
bank and turn it upon its gunwale so 
that I might find shelter beneath. Less 
than five minutes had elapsed since the 
initial sprinkle, but my precautionary 
measures were not taken too soon. The 
distant shores of the lake were com- 
pletely blotted from sight a moment 
later, the roar of the rain was deafening, 
and I had to lie with all my weight upon 
the boat’s lowermost side to hold it 
against the battling wind. Exposed in 
that storm a man would have been 
drenched and half-drowned in the wink- 
ing of an eye. 

In ten minutes or so the worst of it 
was over, and for this I was duly grate- 
ful. A half-gale was still blowing, 
though it gradually lessened until, along 
about the middle of the day, there was 
a comparative calm. The rain, too, slack- 
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ened somewhat. Perhaps I may convey 
the correct impression by saying that 
after the cloud-burst it continued to rain 
heavily. At no time during five long 
hours did I dare venture from the pro- 
tection of that overturned boat, and un- 
til four o’clock in the afternoon there 
were occasional showers heavy enough 
to keep me well content with my meager 
shelter. Even yet I remained hopeful. 
It had been a most disagreeable experi- 
ence but must eventually come to an 
end. Again, as earlier in the day, I 
thought I had plenty of time. The fish 
were here, and they would be hungry 
after the storm. Why, an hour on this 
lake should give a man all the sport his 
heart craves! 

But, alas for the mutability of human 
hopes! the wind freshened as the rain 
ceased. It swept the last clouds before 
it, leaving the sky clear and blue as I 
had noted it that morning. The sinking 
sun shone forth in its fiery glory upon 
the drenched ridges and flats; but not 
again did fairy lanterns twinkle in the 


herbage, for the wind had hurried the 
clinging raindrops to the thirsty earth. 
No longer mirror-like in its placidity, 
skurrying waves held merry chase adown 
the little lake—waves almost high enough 
to swamp the boat as I strove to leave 
them astern. Fishing was out of the 
question for the remainder of the day, 
and I presume the knowledge of this 
fact induced my driver to start for the 
lake earlier than I had directed. Though 
I had shown him something of discourt- 
esy that. morning, he proved too gener- 
ous to find revenge, as he easily might, 
by assumedly careless queries and re- 
marks. Such men are the salt of the 
earth—quite good enough to be commer- 
cial travelers—and this particular rep- 
resentative of a not too numerous class 
has me already booked for a second trip. 
He has confessed that he likes fishing, 
and I rather believe our lake can fur- 
nish enough of pickerel and bass for 
both. At any rate I intend having com- 
pany the next time I am caught in a 
rain. 


IN BEHALF OF THE BURRO. 


By JOHN L. COWAN anp THOMAS H. FRASER. 


HATEVER 
may be said 
or thought of 
the asses of 
Scripture, 
history, fa- 
ble, poesy 
and romance, 
the  dispas- 
sionate  stu- 
dent of life 

and affairs must perforce admit that the 
unsung burro of the West possesses char- 
acteristics that should make the adjec- 
tive “asinine” an epithet of honorable 
praise, rather than of contemptuous re- 
proach. Those who know the creature 
best will think the description, “ He is 


an ass,” too highly flattering to be ap- 
plied to the average man. It does the 
ass too gross a wrong. The burro is 
abstemious, strong, self-contained, for- 
giving, industrious and content. The 
most that can be alleged against him is 
that he is not over-brilliant and that he 
is superlatively stubborn. The first is 
but a negative failing; and, as for the 
last, has not determination always been 
recognized as essential to greatness or 
to even moderate success? Of how 
many men can it be truly said that their 
virtues are so many? their shortcomings 
so few and trifling? Wherefore, Con- 
sider the ass, thou egotist; and swell 
with pride no more. 

It is but giving the humble burro his 
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due to say that but for him the explora- 
tion, settlement and final conquest of our 
Great West would have been indefinitely 
postponed, if not forever impossible. He 
is the scapegoat, companion, friend and 
half-brother of the prospector: the sharer 
of his toils and hardships, the partner of 
his joys, the helper in his successes, the 
equal sufferer by his failures. Over the 
crest of the Rockies, up and down the 
rim-rock of the Mogollons, through the 
cafions and gulches of the Wahsatch, 
and around the peaks and crags of the 
Sierra Nevada, the prospector has 
trudged with his burro at his elbow car- 
rying his grub-stake and outfit, without 
which his existence would have been im- 
possible. Every hour of the day he owed 
his life to his four-footed comrade. The 
horse has never been created that could 
sustain the hardships of these mountain 
journeyings or maintain its footing on 
the precarious trails ; and the mule would 
have died of wrath and discouragement 
before the prospector got out of sight of 
his base of supplies. No wonder, then, 


that the miners and prospectors who 


have scarred the Cordilleras of the Con- 
tinent with their little pits and drifts and 
tunnels ; who have pioneered the way for 
the vanguard of civilization; who have 
traced the elusive but magnetic streak of 
yellow from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
Circles and opened every great mining 
camp on this hemisphere, speak of their 
dead and gone burros as one might speak 
of dearly loved but wayward children 
who had gone to a better and less trou- 
bled land. Not only the prospector and 
the pioneer but those who have followed 
where these first blazed the trail have 
found the burro as necessary to their ex- 
istence as food and water. The burro 
pack-trains that may be seen in Hager- 
man Pass, at Ouray, on Aspen Moun- 
tain, on the Gold Belt Trail and in a hun- 
dred other places tell the story of iso- 
lated camps far up in the mountains that 
depend upon the unlovely but not wholly 
unlovable ass for communication with 
the world outside, even in these days of 
railroads, telegraphs and airships. Their 
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burdens may consist of food and water 
for the toilers in the treasure vaults of 
Nature or of lumber for the cabins of 
the miners or for dance-halls, gambling 
joints and saloons that are inseparable 
adjuncts of the mining camps, or they 
may be ore, bound for the smelters, or 
gold dust for the mint, or the lifeless 
body of some poor devil who has “ cashed 
in,” leaving enough money or dust to 
secure respect for his last wish—that 
he be buried “ back home.” It is all the 
same to the patient little animal that 
picks its way so gingerly along dizzy 
ledges, around and among tottering 
boulders and over sliding snows that 
need no more than an incautious foot- 
step to transform them into a death- 
dealing avalanche. A_ strange and 
anachronic method of transportation this, 
in these swift days of steam and elec- 
tricity, but a method that must survive 
along the Backbone of the Continent for 
years or centuries to come. 

A balky horse or stubborn mule is sure 
to go back on one at the most inoppor- 
tune moment. Not so with the burro. 
It possesses enough mother-wit and dis- 
crimination to indulge in its fits of un- 
reasoning obstinacy at the widest, safest 
and easiest point on the trail. It will 
crawl along the edge of shuddering 
precipices, scale beetling cliffs and toil 
over jaggéd boulders with more than 
human agility and carefulness. Then, 
when it reaches the valley, it affects an 
overwhelming terror, inspired by the 
rippling streamlet that laughs and 
sparkles in the sunlight. A burro’s fear 
of water reminds one of a woman’s fear 
of a mouse, although it is probably not 
one-tenth as genuine. If there were a 
chair or table at hand, it is quite certain 
that the hysterical creature would mount 
it. As there isn’t, however, it scurries 
up-stream, down-stream, back along the 
trail or in any possible direction save 
by the easiest path straight across. When 
hauled up short by the irate burro- 
puncher, it plants its fore-legs like ada- 
mant, lays back its ears and prepares to 
fight it out along that line if it takes all 
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summer. Clubs, whips, stones and cow- 
hide boots avail as little as prayers, tears 
and honeyed words. To attempt to rea- 
son with a burro is as useless as to try 
to argue with a mother-in-law. When 
one has kicked, coaxed, cuffed and 
pounded until he has worked himself up 
to the proper state of mental and spirit- 
ual exaltation, the only thing remaining 
to be done is to cuss. That is the one 
thing on earth that never fails to put a 
burro in a good humor and start it mov- 
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den-bearer may be trusted implicitly. 
One of the most disheartening sights 
to be seen in all the West—marking the 
decay of those stern and ruggéd virtues 
that give to the work of the empire 
builders of the Rocky Mountains the 
touch of true nobility, heroism and 
grandeur—is the prostitution of this 
austere and virile soul to base, ignoble 
and effeminate uses. For a soulless cor- 
poration to fence in South Cheyenne 
Cafion, charge 50 cts. admission to that 
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ing. A smooth, fluent, original and un- 
labored flow of white-hot profanity will 
make a properly trained burro travel 
when nothing else would, unless it might 
be a stick of dynamite or a can of nitro- 


glycerine. Its antipathy to water is sud- 
denly forgotten and it trots seraphically 
across the stream as if that were the one 
thing in all the wide world it most en- 
joyed. If the road be good, however, 
there will be trouble every mile; but if 
the trail be rough and dangerous, the 
fidelity and sagacity of the homely bur- 


corner of God’s great Western picture 
gallery and fill it with lunch counters, 
guides, photographers and peanut shells, 
were surely sacrilege enough. To take 
the laborious and unspoiled burro, how- 
ever, and break its gait to suit the un- 
steady. seat of the simpering miss from 
high school, seeing the West by Pull- 
man and trolley; to teach it to pose in 
ungainly self-consciousness before the 
camera of the unpracticed amateur; to 
attune its elongated ears to the silly 
twaddle of courting couples and the art- 
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ful gush of angling spinsters, instead of 
the sonorous and manly oaths which pre- 
natal instinct and life-long custom have 
taught it to love—these are flagrant and 
unpardonable wrongs that mean-minded 
men have committed for the love of 
gold. Though cast in an ignoble mould, 
the spirit of the burro aspires to higher 
things. Like the stern-faced, iron- 
jawed and adamantine-framed frontiers- 
men who are taming the West, it loves 
the life that is both strenuous and sim- 
ple. The solitude of sunless and un- 
trodden cafions, the outlook of snow- 
capped peaks, a bed upon the naked 
rocks, canopied by the diamond-span- 
gled skies, an anchorite’s feast upon a 
wisp of sun-cured hay—these suit its 
hardy frame and Nature-loving soul 
more than all the refinements and. ef- 
feminacies of a pampering civilization. 
Were this not absolutely true, the burro 
would be of as little use in the real work 
of the West as a lady’s lap dog on the 
limitless, wind-swept sheep range. 
Joun L. Cowan. 





HIS plea is not intended to be laud- 
atory of a majority of the sons of 
men, for bipeds under this head 

have no rights that the historian is bound 


to respect. It is set up, rather, in be- 
half of that much slandered and abused 
four-footed member of the animal king- 
dom that is to be found, either in a wild 
or domesticated state, in nearly every 
portion of the habitable globe—an ani- 
mal that for ages has been the butt of 
undeserved ridicule and a synonym for 
everything that is stupid, stubborn and 
unlovely, when, in all sincerity let it be 
said, where this character seems to be 
deserved, it is nothing more or less than 
what a master’s cruelty and ignorance 
have made it—an animal that has the 
greater reason to complain of odious 
comparison with certain members of the 
human race, and which loses the dignity 
of beauty, caste and character only when 
it becomes the servant of humanity. 
The wild ass of ancient history is de- 
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scribed as an animal of much grace and 
beauty, and the probability appears to 
be that it is a native of Central Asia, 
where it is still found in both the moun- 
tainous districts and the plains. It is a 
high-spirited animal, very fleet and very 
wary, trying the powers of the hunter 
to the utmost. In Persia it is still the 
principal object of the chase, where its 
flesh is prized as highly as venison is 
in America, and is accounted the noblest 
of game. Vast troops of wild asses still 
roam over the Asiatic deserts where they 
seem to thrive upon bitter and saline 
herbage and brackish water—escaping 
their would-be captors by a speed and 
endurance superior to the horse and an 
adroit cunning that leads them into fast- 
nesses inaccessible to man. 

There are many branches to this fam- 
ily—the zebra, which is found only in 
South Africa, being the most beautiful, 
symmetrical and fleet of foot. It is a 
very timid animal, fleeing at the slight- 
est sign of danger, but brave and un- 
conquerable when brought to bay. They 
roam about in small bands and when 
pursued and compelled to defend them- 
selves will do so viciously, forming in a 
compact body with heads toward the 
centre and heels toward their enemy— 
repelling even the lion and the leopard. 

Ancient historians and the philoso- 
phers Pliny and Aristotle seem to have 
mixed the different species very much, 
but by discriminate research we may be 
able to locate the Koulon, the Oniger 
and Goor and place the Kiang, that 
neighs like a horse, among the high 
steppes about the Caspian Sea. Then 
there is the old Silurian ass that goes 
back to a rock foundation, and which, 
according to the Carson Fossil Foot- 
prints, is a remote relation to Mark 
Twain. Mark makes this claim himself 
and we do not care to strain our powers 
of research to rob him of the honor, 
even if we desired so to do. 

But it is in behalf of the domestic 
members of this family that we desire 
to plead—the sturdy servant that has 
been the theme of song and lofty poem 
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since History began. The sacred song 
of Deborah describes the nobles of the 
land as those who ride upon white asses. 
King David rode upon a mule and or- 
dered Solomon to do so at his corona- 
tion, and the Master’s triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem, was made upon an “ ass’s 
colt,” while palms and flowers strewed 
the way. But this trusty, docile and 
faithful friend is not honored in our day, 
and the governor or judge who dared to 
ride about upon an ass in these times 
would be considered fit for Bedlam and 
be followed by a thousand jeering boys. 

But the stolid mule—the most common 
and the most abused—has been our good 
friend after all. Before the day of rail- 
roads to the Golden West he carried the 
makers of that country across the plains. 
He has builded rail and tramways in the 
mountains and the mines, has tilled the 
valley soil for the pioneer and carried his 
supplies over trails of many dangerous 
and weary miles, and, verily, his capa- 
bility and usefulness, in a thousand ways, 
are the most obvious factors in the build- 


ing up of that great country ; yet his por- 
tion in life at the hands of most of those 
he served and serves is cruelty and ridi- 
cule, and all because he wears long ears, 
has a brassy voice and an intelligence 


that refuses to betray itself. Yet it 
might be well for the human family did 
more of its members copy some of the 
characteristics of this much maligned 
animal—its unobtrusive modesty, its lack 
of ostentation, its frugal habits as to food 
and drink, and, more than all, its pa- 
tience under irksome burden. And let 
us say to him who owns or comes in 
contact with this peerless servant, If you 
are ever in a rage and wish to use a club 
upon his back, first go to his front end 
and gaze into his meek and patient coun- 
tenance and pleading eye; then, if your 
sudden passion does not vanish, go back 
to the other end and tickle his heels with 
a straw, for you are only fit for what will 
follow. 

The gentle little burro, too, is an in- 
teresting animal and the faithful friend 
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of pioneer and miner in our Western 
mountains, where its fidelity to and af- 
fection for a kind master is proverbial 
among the hills. In short, the character- 
istics of these animals throughout the 
world are much the same—patience and 
stolidity being the most apparent and 
their fidelity and usefulness, wherever 
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found, beyond question. ‘It is to be re- 
gretted, then, that their biped cousins 
fail in appreciation of their character and 
worth and generally treat them with 
neglect and cruelty—causing one to wish 
that the momentary gift to Baalam’s 
complaining servant had been perma- 
nently retained. 

Tuomas H. FRaser. 








DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 


CHAPTER XI.—Godwit. 


S we approached the landing one evening, the air 

was ominous with the signs of a northeaster— 

a type of storm by no means uncommon along 

the Atlantic coast. We were accompanied by 

the ladies—they declaring that we had too long mo- 

nopolized the launch for our own selfish pleasures 

and insisting on sharing our next voyage. Great banks 

of leaden clouds hung low upon the horizon, the last 

rays of the setting sun making them appear more ominous 

than usual. The stillness could almost be felt. The sails 

of a fore-and-aft schooner outside shone whiter in con- 

trast, while those of the various fishing craft in the offing 

lazily flapped, hung motionless or lay under bare poles. 

The gulls screamed as they flew aimlessly around us and 

the terns sought refuge in the nearby marshes. Upon reaching the landing, 

we glanced seaward. The schooner, now heeling well over, was standing in, 

with the white caps running a merry race; the sails of the other boats were 

filling and drawing fast, bare poles had disappeared, and all, as rapidly as they 
felt the wind, began getting under way—running for the shelter of the bay. 

That evening the wind blew in heavy gusts, dying away with a moaning 
sound, sad and prolonged. Jack and William hurried down to the landing after 
supper—upon their return informing us that they had run the launch into the 
boat-house and made all snug, for everything portended a heavy blow outside. 

That morning we had been away down beyond the bay, ascending one of 
the numerous channels to the upper marsh. Jack, who insisted upon staying 
on board the launch with the ladies, had given William his gun and boat and 
sent him with us, back to the mud and sand banks, where we were told that 
both curlew and godwit had recently been shot in large numbers. 

We had good sport—a regular mixed bag, although the godwit were not 
so plentiful as we expected. We found them generally in singles and pairs, 
mixed with the other shore birds, although occasionally three or four would be 
found together. 

Upon our arrival at the mud flats, we separated and pushed as close in as 
possible—William going out on his pattens and driving the game towards us. 
In this manner we killed more than we would have obtained without his aid. 
We saw a good many yellow-legs or tattlers, both large and small, in the dis- 
tance, but they were flying across a wide strip of marsh, where we could not 
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get at them; so we decided to run up 
the other side at the first opportunity. 
It was good sport to see the birds take 
wing and either sail down over us or cir- 
cle, and, after receiving a shot from 
William, wheel and head directly for us. 
We picked out the largest, letting the 
small fry go by, as we had no use for 
them when better game could be found. 
After a while, seeing the storm brewing 
and having plenty of birds, we picked up, 
regained the launch and ran for home. 
After watching the storm for some time 
next morning, viewing the huge waves 
roll landward before breaking with thun- 
derous roar on the beach, we went back 
to the smoking room to examine our 
birds and let Jack give us a description 
of the habits of the godwit—a bird we did 
not kill many of on the coast but which 
was strictly in evidence every day, scat- 
tered or mixed among other beach birds. 
In appearance this bird looks out of 
place, owing to its large size. Often we 


would note one standing upon one foot, 
with its long bill resting on its pouted 


breast. Like the willet, they mix more 
with our shore birds than the curlews. 
“The godwit (Limosa fedoa),” said Jack, 
“has the common name of marlin or 
straight-bill curlew—a name more prop- 
erly belonging to the Hudsonian godwit 
than the fedoa. It ranks next in size to 
N. longerostris, the largest of the Scolo- 
pacide family. Length, 17 to 22 inches; 
wing, 9 in.; tail, 3 to 4 in.; tarsus, 214 
to 31/4, the female being larger than the 
male, Bill, long, 4 to 5 in., curved up- 
wards, both mandibles grooved almost 
to the tip; wing long, tail short; legs 
long; lower half of tibia naked; toes 
short and thick, marginated and flattened 
underneath; outer and middle toes united 
by a membrane; tarsus scutellate, both 
before and behind; in front with trans- 
verse, back with small hexagon scales. 
Entire upper parts brownisn black and 
pale reddish, spots and bands mixed with 
black imperfect ones; under parts pale 
cinnamon, with transverse bars of brown- 
ish black on breast and sides; under 
wing coverts and axillaries darker cinna- 
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mon; outer webs of primaries dark 
brown, iris brown, feet bluish grey. 

“Ridgway sums up the difference be- 
tween Numenius and Limosa in. such 
concise terms that I cannot do better 
than quote him. Both, he says, have 
precisely the same tint of color and also 
a nearly identical distribution of the 
markings. The main differences appear 
to be the following. In Numenius the 
black bars of the upper feathers are con- 
nected by broad stripes along the middle 
of the feathers, while in Limosa these 
bars are all isolated and narrower, as 
well as of a less deep black. The longi- 
tudinal streaks on the head and neck are 
much less conspicuous in Limosa; in 
the latter there is also often a tendency 
to transverse bars on the crissum and 
less often to streaks on the fore-neck. 
The bill, however, and the scutellation 
of the tarsus are strong diagnostic points. 
It ranges from the British possessions 
through the United States to Central 
America and Cuba and from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic coast. 

“It breeds from latitude 42° to 43° 
north; sparingly until it reaches 48° and 
increasing rapidly after it passes over the 
Canadian Line. It is a bird of the plains 
in the West; of the prairies and barrens 
of the northwest and of the bays and 
estuaries of the eastern coast during its 
migrations. It builds a slight nest, rather 
a rude affair, made of hay or dry weeds ; 
lays 4 eggs of a light yellowish brown, 
with numerous small markings, more 
pronounced at the blunt end. It is 
placed in wheat and barley fields and 
grasslands, usually on the highest ground 
they can find. Both male and female 
stay around the nest, hatching once a 
year. They will fly and hover over an 
intruder’s head and follow him some dis- 
tance from the nest. About the begin- 
ning of September the family of six or 
less joins others, about eight or ten birds 
being usually found together. Those 
hatched east of longitude 100° travel 
towards the Atlantic coast, thence south 
to the Gulf of Mexico; while those 
raised west of that degree appear to 
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come down to the United States over 
Dakota and western Minnesota prairies 
to our Southwestern States, where they 
can be.found in parts of the Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and other Gulf States. 

“They feed on worms, bugs and larve 
of all kinds—ant eggs, cut worms, grub 
worms, grasshoppers and crickets— 
which they find in abundance in the fall, 
at which period they are very fat and de- 
licious eating. Like the curlew, they 
are extremely inquisitive, being easily 
attracted by anything new or strange. 
The same mode of procedure and devices 
as used in hunting curlew or willet are 
applicable here.” 

“I want to mention another device for 
locating and capturing winged or crip- 
pled birds—though of no use for dead 
ones,” I remarked. “We all have trou- 
ble more or less over our winged birds 
as well as cripples, which skulk and lie 
low in the grass hummocks and stubble. 
I have used it even in down rice and 
corn, where the stalks were broken 
down. Take a heavy piece of cord, any 


length from 50 to 100 ft., one end being 


held in the left hand of each shooter. 
Drag over the grass or stubble slowly; 
if the cord be too light, attach a block to 
the centre, according to the pressure re- 
quired. This, by its dragging the grass 
or weeds right over the bird, assisted by 
the jumping of the block, will cause any 
winged or crippled bird to jump imme- 
diately, thereby disclosing its presence. 
No winged bird, scattered quail, duck, 
grouse, snipe or in fact any bird will lie 
close when that rope comes scraping 
along. Should you be alone and wing 
or cripple a bird you cannot find, or 
have a scattered covey down, or a 
marked bird that is lying closely, stick a 
stake at the place you have marked, at- 
tach the rope to it and swing round in a 
circle as wide as you wish. By this 
means I have captured many birds that 
I would otherwise have lost. Especially 
useful is this device when seeking a 
wing-tipped duck. You must remember 
that a wounded duck which falls in the 
water invariably seeks the land; con- 
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versely, one falling on the land near a 
slough or pond hole will seek the water 
or the water’s edge. Birds will flatten 
themselves out into an almost impercep- 
tible place, even on open ground. A 
wild goose will hide in the stubble or 
open places where a snipe or quail can 
and will be passed by unnoticed by the 
untrained eye.” 

“Talk about training your eyes,” in- 
terrupted Jack, “I remember, when I 
first began to shoot, if I took my eyes 
off the place where the bird fell, to shoot 
again or load my gun, as I invariably 
did, I never could accurately determine 
the place again. I was thus taught to: 
shoot and then immediately go and pick 
up, with eyes riveted on the spot—load- 
ing my gun as I went by the sense of 
touch. By practice I could shoot both : 
barrels, marking the first bird by some 
object close by or on a line and keeping 
my eyes on the last bird, which I would 
pick up first; then going to the spot 
where the first one fell. Should I not ° 
readily find it, I would return to the 
place I had shot from and take the cor- 
rect line, when 1 would usually find it, 
if it had not fluttered off to one side. 
Here the rope business is just the thing, 
as one can easily carry any kind of cord 
wound upon a small stake in his hunting 
coat pocket. It is astonishing how far 
a bird will run or sneak off in a few 
minutes. I have seen Canada geese fall, 
apparently dead, on short stubble ; others 
coming in would attract my attention for 
a while, and when I would go to pick up 
my birds, several had completely van- 
ished. I have seen quail, wing-tipped, 
with their feet rapidly moving as they 
approached the ground, which ran the 
instant they struck. As a friend once 
remarked, while shooting with me, ‘ That 
quail lit a-running.’”’ 

“A bird is at home the country over, 
never getting out of its sphere; its migra- 
tory as well as its local, every-day training 
educates it for self-preservation,” I said. 

“The best shooting I ever had with 
the godwit on the coast,” continued Jack, 
“‘was down at the lower end of Chesa- 
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peake Bay. I had been down toa place 
called Kingston on some business and 
while there I became acquainted with 
some hunters, who invited me to join 
them in a day’s sport. One day five of 
us started out, each having a boatman 
who knew every inlet and outlet, bay 
and sand spit on the coast. We had 
been informed that the beach birds had 
arrived in thousands a few days before; 
the shooting was pronounced good, so 
our spirits rose in anticipation. The tide 
had just turned as we approached the 
grounds and lay on our oars, awaiting 
the appearance of the mud and sand 
bars (which the ebbing tide would soon 
disclose), in order to be able to station 
ourselves upon the flight which we fond- 
ly hoped would soon be pouring over 
the exposed places. The general lay of 
the country was level, judging from the 
submerged cane and horse-tail, so we 
could not form a correct opinion till the 
ebb was well under way. Talking with 
my boatman, I discovered him to be an 
old hunter, who also found that I had 
been accustomed to shooting beach birds, 
as he called them. This aroused a fel- 
low feeling, which was quickly cemented 
when I told him it was quality and not 
quantity I sought; I would rather, I 
said, get a few godwit, willet, curlew, 
jack and robin snipe than all the other 
kinds that always go to swell the bag of 
most beach hunters. Accordingly, I 
picked my shots as the flight progressed. 
‘All right, sir,’ he replied, ‘I’ll do the 
whistling and marking for you, if you’ll 
lie low; don’t swing your gun on ’em, 
as most of the sports do, but judge your 
distance and heave ahead.’ I told him 
that was the way I had been taught and 
that I guessed we would make a show- 
ing before we returned. The other boats 
were soon in motion, rowing or pushing 
up the various channels which were 
rapidly being formed to some particular 
point of vantage, as flocks of peeps and 
sandpipers were already sweeping over 
the partially exposed ridges. 

“«We'll pull up higher,’ said my man; 
‘the wind is sou’-west by sou’, so we'll 
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get the flight without bothering the 
others, who seem to be heading for the 
upper side where the water is wide; the 
banks are high there and show up first. 
Above us is a mud flat, and the birds, 
sooner or later, will swing over it to the 
grounds below. They’ll get to shooting 
first, but we will bide our time.’ The 
guns soon sounded in rapid succession 
from the other boats, as flocks of peeps 
and other small shore birds swung by 
them. ‘I like to be away from a crowd,’ 
Says my man; ‘there’s always far too 
much powder burnt and noise made for 
the birds they get. The bumble-bees al- 
ways come in first, then the sandpipers ; 
but bottle-heads, squealers, ring-bills, 
drivers, red breasts, creakers, stilts, ox 
eyes and skimmers come slowly ; where- 
as merlins, pit-weets, jacks, futes and 
sickles work over later, when the mud 
banks are showing up all around.’ 

“ His speech and nomenclature showed 
him to be a Long Island or Massachu- 
setts man. So I asked him if, in speak- 
ing of the ox eye, he meant the dunlin 
or black-breasted plover. ‘Dunlin you 
call them?—no, the bull-neck.’ ‘You 
are either from Long Island Sound or 
Massachusetts Bay,’ I said. ‘Bred and 
born a Massachusetts boy, sir. You 
have been there or you could not know 
the local terms so well. I sized you up 
when I stepped up to you. I reckoned 
you were a North Coast man and no 
greenhorn. I’m glad I had to row you. 
I get tired of seeing men shoot and shoot 
at every thing and getting naught but 
bumble-bees and sands. I’ll stick to 
you, sir, through thick and thin, until 
we do get ’em,’ 

“We reached a channel a half-mile 
further on, which ran to the westwards. 
Up this he pushed until we arrived at a 
heavy clump of wild rice and rushes. 
‘Let’s bide a while, sir—run into cover 
and watch,’ he said. Every now and 
then a flock of sandpipers would swing 
by; suddenly a flock of dowitchers hove 
in sight, coming our way. ‘Look out! 
here’s some drivers!’ I got down and 
made a pretty drive down the line; then 
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caught two as they crossed. ‘Good!’ 
he exclaimed; ‘you’re no slouch of a 
shot either!’ We picked up our birds 
and returned to cover. A flock of sand- 
pipers appeared with a godwit on the 
outer side, which I picked out with a 
long shot; others being in sight, we re- 
mained in our blind well secreted from 
view. A pair of willet now appeared, 
circling about a quarter of a mile away. 
My man whistled beautifully Pil-weel- 
teeet! will-teeet! ‘Here come the pil- 
weets; see how they flutter. Now they 
sail! they’re bound to come! If we 


only had decoys out on that sand bank 


yonder!’ he said. 

“They fluttered and sailed alternately, 
coming right over, falling to my right 
and left—one in front, the other behind 
me. We picked our birds up, for the 


tide was rapidly carrying them away; 
but soon the water fell enough to leave 
bars and sand spits around us, upon 
which they lodged. ‘Look out!’ I see 
a merlin in the oncoming flock which 
was composed of various kinds of sand- 
pipers, among them several tattlers. I 


made a good shot, killing a fine curlew 
and two tattlers as they passed by me in 
aline. ‘Good!’ he exclaimed, ‘two cu- 
cus at a shot!’ 

“Taking the sickle-bill by the bill, I 
gently shook the water from its feathers, 
saying, ‘I'll mount him when I get 
home.’ ‘Do you do that work your- 
self?’ he asked. ‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘I 
have a good collection at home.’ ‘Then 
you get them natural like, as only a 
hunter can, I'll bet. I’ve seen birds and 
birds, but they all seem to be wrong, 
somehow. Kind of out of place, not 
natural—just stuck upon wire anyhow,’ 
he replied. ‘They were not mounted 
by a naturalist,’ I said. ‘Are you what 
they call a naturalist?’ he inquired. 
‘Well, I claim to be,’ was my reply. 

“As the ebb continued, more birds 
began to fly, many coming in our direc- 
tion. I picked out a godwit now and 
then as well as a few willet from the 
various flocks. Whilst gazing at a fine 
specimen of a knot, previous to coning 
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it, I was interrupted by my man’s ex- 
claiming, ‘Quick! here’s an oyster bird 
coming right for us.’ ‘He will pass too 
far below us! push out quickly! run 
under the rice—we may head it off,’ I 
exclaimed. He handled the boat in 
splendid style—stooping low and push- 
ing her with vigorous shoves under the 
bank, keeping well out of sight all the 
time. The bird passed some 50 yards 
above us. I staggered it with my right 
and hit it hard again with the left. It 
set its wings and struck the water about 
150 yards away, over a large mud bar. 
My boatman watched it closely and I 
lined it by a large white shell on the 
bank, doubly marked by a clump of 
rushes in the water. ‘Have you the 
line?’ he asked ‘Yes, over that white 
shell, to the right of that clump of 
rushes,’ ‘Correct! keep your eye on 
the place until I hit that bank. He 
kept a straight course up the bank; then 
hit it with his push pole. It proved to 
be solid. ‘Now, sir,’ he said, ‘see if you 
can step up on the bank. I'll keep the 
line.’ I stepped carefully out on the 
bank, which proved solid enough to bear 
me up at the edge, but was exceedingly 
soft further in. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘I shall 
have to push round and work my way 
through, for I can’t wade across the soft 
mud and the boat will draw too much 
water with two of us in it. You keep 
the line and wave me the direction when 
I get round the other side.’ He pushed 
off, twisting and turning—now following 
a narrow channel, now striking mud 
which made hard pushing—but gradu- 
ally drawing around the end of the mud 
bank until he reached the pool it fell in. 
I waved to him when to stop and when 
to go ahead; he soon picked it up, laid 
it on the seat, waved his hat and then 
returned to where I was and took me 
back to the blind. As he rested from 
his hard work, after taking a good pull 
from my flask, he exclaimed, ‘I’ve en- 
joyed this day more than any other in a 
long time. I wish I could row you 
every day,’ he said, as he watched me 
carefully make a cone and drop the bird 
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in—first putting cotton in the mouth 
and vent. That, I told him, was to pre- 
vent any juices from soiling the feathers, 
for I saw he looked askance all the time. 
‘I’ve a tender spot for a fine bird like 
that; I hate to see them chucked onto a 
pile, as if they were all common stuff or 
bumble-bees.’ This led to inquiries, 
broken of course by a shot every now 
and then. I found he was a mechanic, 
engineer and boatman as well asa fisher 
and hunter. The upshot of the whole 
affair was . 

“What?” inquired Joe. 

“Why, simply this. William was the 
boatman of that day’s shooting and a 
better or more trustworthy man I never 
had,” said Jack. ‘We shot until the 
flood tide began to come in rapidly and 
got some good godwit shooting, mixed 
with willet, tattlers and plover. When 
a flock was scared up, the godwits or 
willet would come with them, but when 
they came without being disturbed, the 
godwit would usually come singly, 
though occasionally in pairs. By this 
means we could tell whether birds came 
of their own free will or were driven. 
Dowitchers and plovers usually came in 
flocks, as well as tattlers and stilts—thus 
affording good sport. We could hear 
the others banging away, but could not 
see what they were shooting at or what 
luck they were having. When we pulled 
in, my bag, for size and large birds, was 
fat ahead of any of them, although most 
of them had a pile of sands and bumble- 
bees, as William called them.” 

‘‘What do you call bumble-bees?” 
inquired Joe. 

“Tringa minutella and Ereunetes pu- 
sillus or semi-palmated sandpiper,”’ re- 
plied Jack. 

“Next day I made inquiries about 
William—all of which were so satisfac- 
tory that I engaged him at once. No 
Opposition was forthcoming upon his 
part, for he jumped at my offer and went 
home with me a few days after. This 
was four years ago and it remains to this 
day a hunting trip that I never regretted.” 

“Then you got two jewels—an oyster 


catcher and an all-round hunter,” re- 
torted Joe. 

“Yes,” replied Jack; “we think lots 
of William and I am sure he does of us. 
The oyster catcher is in my cabinet yet 
and William is the only man I allow to 
dust or touch my birds.” 

“Now, Joe! let us hear from you with 
something from the West.” 

‘‘Some years ago,” he replied, “‘two 
of us were shooting one fall in Dakota, 
southwest of Bismarck on the Northern 
Pacific, One morning during our travels 
we ran onto some great marbled godwit, 
not far from the Cannonball River. They 
were scattered over the prairie in singles 
and pairs at first; but, after we had fol- 
lowed them and driven them some dis- 
tance, we soon had 3 or 4 flying around 
us at a time. We killed several by 
jumping them at long range, but they 
soon got wild—flushing out of shot. 
We separated and tried to drive them 
towards each other—in this way bagging 
a few more. After a mile’s walk, we 
found some miore, and, judging by their 
unsuspicious actions, we concluded we 
had started a new flock. They quickly 
got initiated and then acted the same as 
the others. Occasionally we jumped a 
willet or curlew as we journeyed on our 
way. About noon, while eating our 
lunch, my companion suggested we work 
back the same way, only keeping more 
to the higher ground; for he was of the 
opinion that, after having been disturbed, 
they had left the flats and worked up to 
the knolls and rolling prairie. We 
adopted this plan and found more willet 
and curlew, several sickle-bills and Hud- 
sonian curlews being among them, to- 
gether with quite a flock of Borealis, 
which offered us good sport—one kind 
helping to decoy the others while flying 
around. We did not use any particular 
scheme, simply jumping, separating and 
driving, hiding and calling as they circled 
around. Beyond the Mississippi has al- 
ways been the field for godwit—only a 
few being occasionally seen during their 
migrations in the Middle States.” 

(To be continued.) 





NIGHT 


AND DAY. 


By R. CLAPHAM. 





HE moon 
shines 
down up- 

on a scene of 
rugged grand- 
eur and beauty 
amongst the 
snow-clad 
mountains of 
- |Colorado. The 
higher peaks 
are wrapped in 
their covering 
of white; below the snow lies in patches 
here and there. Cottonwood trees, ma- 
ples and willows are abundant near the 
creeks and streams; above them lie 
groves of quaking aspens. Spruce and 











pifion rear their tall forms skyward on 
the slopes. 


From beneath the warm shelter of a 
grove of spruce, a grey form creeps forth 
with silent tread. It is a bob-cat, sally- 
ing out to pick up his supper from 
amogst the ranks of the snowshoe rab- 
bits. The form moves noiselessly for- 
ward from tree to tree, its yellow eyes 
noting every track and trace where the 
wild things of the hills have left their 
imprints. Suddenly it stops, head in air, 
the nostrils greedily inhaling that slight 
taint which is wafted towards them. Be- 
yond a clump of intervening brush a 
rabbit thumps uneasily on the snow, 
slightly suspicious that danger is lurking 
near. The cat crouches low and slowly 
worms its way towards its victim. There 
is an instant’s crouch and then a sudden 
spring, one terrified squeal rings on the 
night air and all is over; for the white 
teeth and sharp claws of the hunter have 
soon made an end of poor Bunny. The 
yellow eyes half close and a purring 
sound comes from the victor as he slowly 
devours the body of his victim, and when 


he rises to his feet to prowl onwards, 
nothing but a little pile of skin and bones 
remains to mark the spot where once a 
plump rabbit unsuspectingly sat. The 
cat moves on. Hither and thither it 
goes, examining every patch of scrub 
and brush, in hopes of more victims— 
leaving behind it a devious winding trail 
upon the snow. 

A faint something in the east heralds 
the early hours of daylight and the 
prowler of the night turns back towards 
a spruce grove where the sunlight warms 
the atmosphere. He creeps into a patch 
of brush and coils up for a sleep, just as 
the sun’s rays begin to throw their light 
upon the place. It is a watchful kind 
of sleep indulged in by this wild prowler 
of the hills; for one ear seems ever on 
the alert to catch the faintest sound 
which may be heard from below. 

The air becomes warmer and the sun’s 
heat melts the patches of snow upon the 
branches of the trees, causing them to 
drop with a thousand glittering sparkles 
as the powdery particles break. up in 
their fall, The curled up hunter beneath 
the bushes suddenly cocks both ears and 
turns them to the wind—for there isa 
distant sound which bodes ill to the 
listener. Far down below where the cat 
had foraged for his supper comes the 
boom of deep-mouthed hounds, the 
sounds growing clearer and clearer on 
the frosty air. The grey form is all 
alertness now—crouched low beneath 
the shelter of the trees. 

Closer and closer come those hated 
sounds and soon the watching yellow 
eyes can see the leading hound as he 
swings out from the trees a hundred 
yards away. Death lurks amongst that 
horde of yelling white and mottled dogs, 
and the cat slips from his retreat and 
bounds upwards towards the higher 
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ground. The pack stream up to where 
the freshly vacated bed leaves a strong 
odor for their nostrils and then dash up- 
wards with redoubled energy, knowing 
full well that their quarry is just ahead 
of them. Upwards the grey form flies— 
dodging from rock to rock, over and 
under the trunks of fallen trees, through 
brush and windfall, in an endeavor to 
leave that vengeful chorus far behind. 
His limbs, inured 
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reaching the foot of the tree, they cluster 
round it and the air resounds with their 
wild baying. Full well the watcher 
above knows that the yelling mob below 
cannot reach him, but yonder from 
amongst the trees come his worst foes. 
Two sturdy ponies appear, on whose 
backs are that most dreaded of the 
watcher’s enemies—Man. They ride up 
close to the tree and a voice says, “Get 





as they are to long 
rambles over hill 
and valley, yet be- 
gin to feel the 
strain of that wild 
dash, and he turns 
in the direction of 
the valley below. 
Down, down he 
goes, fast and si- 
lently, distancing 
for a time those 
pursuing demons 
who are puzzled 
where the track 
twists and turns 
amongst the 
rocks The venge- 
ful sounds, how- 
ever, soon grow 
louder and the cat 
once more turns 
upwards, going 
slowly as the pack 
dash downwards 
on the trail. Once 
more they check 
amongst the 
bushes near the 
stream, but soon 
pick up the trail 
and strain upward in pursuit. 

The grey form ahead is going slowly 
now, heading towards a pifion tree—his 
only hope of safety from the pursuing 
foes. The sharp claws grip the bark as 
the cat rapidly mounts upwards amongst 
. the branches, till, where a long limb juts 
outwards, he crouches and looks back 
along the trail, There they come! an 
old scarred veteran leading them—till, 








** Yonder, from amongst the trees, come his worst foes.’’ 


up and push him 
out, Jim!” and a 
scratching and 
scrambling testify 
to the ascent of 
the hated enemy. 

Nearer comes 
that long arm 
which holds a 
stick, and the grey 
form crouching 
above moves out- 
wards on the 
branch, till it be- 
gins to bend be- 
neath the strain. 
Still nearer it 
comes; and now 
those yellow eyes 
seeitalmost touch 
the side of their 
owner’s body as 
the climber pokes 
viciously at the 
form on the sway- 
ing branch. 

Death is below 
and behind. The 
cat gives one wild 
spring and sails 
outwards and 
downwards. He 
strikes the ground and the yelling canine 
mob rushes wildly round him, eager for 
his blood. The cat dives here and there, 
and is almost clear, when a terrier, quicker 
than the hounds, seizes a hind leg. Then 
the body of the pack closes in and all is 
over. A grey form lies upon the snow; 
all that is left of the stealthy prowler of 
the night—once the hunter, now but the 
remains of the hunted. 
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COMMON SPARROWS. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON. 


HEN I first took up the study of 
birds my chief ambition was to 
see how many different species 

I could identify on one trip. It soon 
changed, however, and I was not so 
anxious for numbers as for new kinds. 
But the species in any one neighborhood 
are necessarily limited; so by and by 
new birds became old and there seemed 
no worlds left to conquer. At the reali- 
zation of this fact my enthusiasm received 
a check, but rallied and was the stronger 
when I saw that, not in numbers or in 
new kinds, but in the study of birds lies 
the charm of ornithology. 

In the study of the sparrows I met a 
puzzle worth the untangling. Whena 
boy in the country I had often noticed 
little brown birds perched upon the fence 
or scurrying along before me in the fur- 
row. I could easily see differences in 
size and color, and longed for some kind 
soul to help me solve the riddle of their 
identity. When I asked about them I 
was informed that they were “ground 
sparrows,” “field sparrows,” or “chippy 
birds.’’ The bird that was a ground 
sparrow to one rural savant was a chippy 
bird to the second and a field sparrow to 
the third. The wise man said, “In a 
multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom,”’ but I soon came to the conclusion 
that the greater the multitude of such 
counsellors the less the wisdom. Still, 
the identification of our common spar- 
rows is a task well within the ability of 
the beginner in ornithology. It is not 
so easy that he can finish it before break- 
fast, nor so difficult that he need grow 
discouraged over slow progress, but an 
undertaking in which all his powers of 
careful observation, discrimination and 
comparison will be brought into full play. 
The sparrows are among our most com- 
mon birds of field, wood, pasture, or 


park, and are easy of access to the 
student. 

It is a good law of ornithology as well 
as of pedagogy to proceed from the sim- 
ple to the complex, from the easy to the 
more difficult, from the conspicuously 
marked to the duller tinted species of 
this sombre-hued tribe. All our com- 
moner native sparrows prefer low bushes 
or the ground to the upper branches or 
top of a tree, however tempting such a 
habitation might be to the parula warbler 
or red-eyed vireo. Just as the warblers, 
from their life in the forests, have taken 
upon themselves the hues of their sur- 
roundings—the green of the leaves, the 
black and chestnut of the bark and twigs, 
the yellow and red of the flowers—so 
have the sparrows as a class assumed 
the drab-brown-grey tint of old Mother 
Earth. 

Here is one of our dull leaden-colored 
friends, a lover of the brown earth and 
old grey fences. He darts along in front 
of us, then drops suddenly down among 
the weeds: as he alights we catch a 
glimpse of white on the sides of the out- 
spread tail. He hops cautiously along, 
crouching close to the ground after the 
manner of the shore lark. His colors 
blend with the surroundings so well that 
if he becomes motionless it is very diffi- 
cult to tell him from his companions, the 
clods. At close range, if the light is 
good, one ought to be able to distinguish 
the rufous spot on the bend of the wing 
without the aid of an opera-glass. Either 
of these features, the white outer tail 
feather and the rufous spot, is enough to 
identify him. Sometimes he is stubborn 
and refuses to show off; then the only 
thing to do is to flush him—not too fast, 
but gently—and let him fly a few yards, 
that you may watch as he settles to the 
earth. As he spreads out his tail to 
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steady himself in lighting, the tell-tale 
white shows among the outer tail feath- 
ers and we are sure of our bird—the ves- 
per sparrow or bay-winged bunting. 

Associated with the above but more 
numerous and more noisy are the song 
sparrows, the incarnation of all that is 
happy and cheerful in the bird world. 
Go outdoors some May morning when 
dewdrops are on every blade of grass, 
and see, perched upon the topmost board 
of the fence, this leader, par excellence, 
of the spring choir. The subtle influ- 
ences of spring stimulate him to do his 
best; yet the parching heats of late July 
and August, that dry up nearly every 
throat in wood, lawn and shrubbery, af- 
fect him but little. Parsee-like he looks 
toward the sun as if to acknowledge it 
the source of all the life and joy and 
power of which he is an active, conscious 
part. Scare him in the least and he is 
gone. Yet not far, for if you watch 
closely you will see him bobbing in and 
out among the vines and shrubs; one 
beady eye fastened on you notes your 
every motion. He does not fly far away 
and leave you completely, but keeps 
tantalizingly out of the light strong 
enough to study him by, all the while 
keeping you informed of his whereabouts 
by a characteristic “‘chimp.” 

He is not hard to identify. The one 
fact that will serve to distinguish him 
from all that move in his set is that on 
his breast the stripes run together and 
form a spot. Remember the mark—a 
striped breast with a spot in the centre 
I remember distinctly how, a few sum- 
mers ago, I came upon a pair of song 
sparrows building their nest in a clump 
of willows by the creek. They had not 
yet begun the more serious duties of 
housekeeping when discovered; they 
were only laying down the carpets and 
putting up the beds; but bird-like they 
were shy and timid when I approached 
the sanctuary. They made a great fuss 
to throw me off the scent; I took the 
hint and left them in peace. After the 
female had begun the work of incubation 
I sometimes came down to the willows 
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to see her lord and master busy himself 
about his domestic affairs. Off among 
the brown and yellow stems I saw a rude 
mass of sticks and grass; on top of this 
the graceful outlines of a bird’s back 
were distinctly visible. As I drew near 
the male’s willow he ceased singing, flew 
over to a fence hard by and scolded me, 
raising his crest and looking the very 
picture of paternal and conjugal solici- 
tude. By and by he came to see that I 
meant no harm to him or his, and gradu- 
ally laid aside the anxious flutterings ; 
but when I appeared on the scene he 
never failed to come out and try by all 
the means in his power to draw my at- 
tention to himself. Loyal little father 
heart! he saw the brood safely grown 
and shifting for themselves. 

In some respects the swamp sparrow 
very much resembles his singing brother; 
he has the same love for the low grounds 
and shrubbery, is very nearly the same 
size, but lacks the striped shirt and vest. 
His song is very simple, quite befitting 
his modest, retiring disposition ; his alarm 


note is sharper and less nasal than that 
of the song sparrow—a “‘cheep”’ rather 
than a “chimp” as Chapman says. I 
remember vividly the chase one of these 


little fellows led me. For some time I 
had been convinced that the bushes and 
tall weeds along a certain neglected and 
half-filled ditch furnished accommoda- 
tions for other sparrows than the song 
and field; finally one sunny afternoon, 
in company with another bird enthusiast, 
I set out to explore the ditch. Go- 
ing down from the hills we saw vespers 
and savannas in plenty, but they were 
not our game, and we reached the ditch 
with every sense alert to study the little 
brown fellow of whom we had caught 
glimpses for a month or more. “Cheep!” 
and something of the sparrow kind flies 
up from the bank, and drops into the - 
matt of grass and sedge in the bottom . 
of the ditch. We move cautiously, one 
on either side of the ditch, until one of 
us gets a glimpse of our bird in a bunch 
of saw-grass; a jerk of the wings, and 
he has gone a rod. Another cautious 
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moving down the bank; but he is ina 
worse place than before. It is no use to 
focus the glass on him this time, for the 
button-bush above makes too dense a 
shade to distinguish the various tints of 
brown that adorn his person. An hour 
and a half passes, eaten up by fruitless 
marches and flank movements; the keen 
zeal and enthusiasm of the outset have 
given away to a dogged determination 
not to be beaten. At last fate favors us. 
We come to a place where, for a few 
rods, some one has cleared the banks of 
brush and weeds. Our bird, never more 
than two rods in advance of us, flies out 
of the protecting weeds and lights on a 
willow root just above the water, so the 
full fervor of the afternoon sun falls upon 
him. What suspense as the glass is 
focussed and turned in his direction! 
The dull markings of grey and brown 
are like the white throat; the dull stripes 
on his back suggest a song sparrow 
whose streaks have melted and run to- 
gether; the plain breast, the brother of 
the fields. The swamp sparrow he surely 
is, for his back presents no contrast to 
the dull bleached hues of his surround- 
ings in ditch and swamp, and his shirt 
front has been sadly stained and soiled 
by frequent dips into the murky waters. 
A dive from the perch, and he is gone— 
but the victory is ours and we are happy. 

Sometimes associated with the plebeian 
vesper in the fields and hedges may be 
seen one of the beauties of the tribe. He 
is a lover of the open grassy fields where 
food and shelter are to be found in 
abundance. He is fully as quick and 
spry as his brother of the swamps, but 
you will never mistake the one for the 
other, for the savanna is as distinct in his 
pencillings as the swamp is dull. The 
clear cut stripes of rufous and black on 
breast and back go far toward positive 
identification ; add to them the patches 
of yellow before the eye and on the bend 
of the wing, and you may put him down 
as certain. 

Two of our commonest and most easi- 
ly confused species are the chippy and 
the field sparrows. According to Chap- 
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man there is only three-tenths of an inch 
difference in the length of the two; their 
general appearance is much the same, 
and they are much alike in their inno- 
cent, trustful ways. Seldom, however, 
are they found in equal abundance in 
the same section: for instance in North- 
ern Ohio, along Lake Erie and the Mau- 
mee, the field is very common, the chippy 
comparatively rare; in Southern Ohio 
and Northern Kentucky conditions are 
exactly reversed; both are found, to be 
sure, but chippies are much more numer- 
ous. The latter loves fences and road- 
sides where food is plenty and there is 
life enough stirring to satisfy his longing 
for change and excitement; the former 
loves the quiet to be found best in brushy 
pastures and along the border of the 
woods where the haw, hazel and paw- 
paw flourish. Gardens in which there 
are plenty of grapevines and berry bushes 
have an irresistible attraction for him 
when nesting time comes around. One 
day in June I found 10 nests of this 
species in an old raspberry patch about 
a quarter of an acre in extent. If ‘‘pretty 
is that pretty does,” in all the realm of 
birddom there is no prettier bird than 
the friendly little field sparrow; his raids 
upon the larve and insects that infest 
the garden and orchard are enough to 
insure his canonization among intelligent 
fruit-growers and farmers. The easiest 
label of identity to remember is the 
color of the beak: pale horn color in the 
field, but black in the chippy. In addi- 
tion to this it may be well to keep in 
mind that the chippy’s head is distinctly 
striped on the sides with greyish white 
and black, while the field has but the 
grey, and it much paler and less decisive. 

Besides the sparrows mentioned, which 
are resident in most of the Central and 
Northern States, there are 3 species usu- 
ally migrants in this region that we can 
identify with a little trouble. They are 
all fond of forests where there are thickets 
and brush-heaps for shelter, and patches 
of weeds and grass reasonably close to 
fill their haversacks out of for the trip 
north to the old breeding grounds, or 
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south for the winter vacation, as the case 
may be. I discovered one of their favor- 
ite resting places one fall day about 9 
years ago. It was a half-cleared pasture 
grown up to blackberries and poke, a 
half-mile from the nearest road or house, 
surrounded on three sides by dense for- 
ests and furnishing a degree of privacy 
most agreeable to the wanderers and 
plenty of food withal. The day on which 
the dicovery of this haunt was made was 
clear and warm, one of ‘those days in 
early autumn that prophesy falling leaves 
and ripening nuts before a matured leaf 
or nut has come to the earth to tell us 
that the power of summer is on the 
wane. This half-cleared pasture was 
separated from the cornfield on the one 
open side by a tall stake-and-ridered 
fence, a tempting combination for squir- 
rels. At least so I thought, as I sat on 
a fallen beech with my gun across my 
knees and waited to see what might turn 
up. No squirrel appeared, but sudden- 


ly, with a whirr of wings, a flock of birds 
settled down in the tangle just inside the 


fence. That they were sparrows I could 
easily see, but unlike any sparrows I had 
ever seen before. Colored in general 
like the song and vesper sparrows, these 
had distinct streaks of white on the head 
and a most beautiful patch of the same 
color on the throat. This my first ac- 
quaintance with the white-throated spar- 
row was renewed two years later, when 
I had the opportunity to study them at 
my leisure in their winter quarters under 
the hollies and sweet gums of Mississippi. 
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Later in the season, in this same se- 
cluded nook, I found a flock of birds 
very much resembling the white-throats 
in everything except the one marking 
that gives them their name. More aris- 
tocratic and reserved than those just 
mentioned, they shared their haunts and 
made use of the common fund of seeds 
and bugs. Occasionally but not often I 
saw this beauty on his way south in the 
fall but, for some unknown reason, he 
could never be found in the spring mi- 
gration. The white-crown, for such he 
was, seems chary of his charms. Often 
in company with the white-throat and 
white-crown appeared sparrows whose 
larger size and brilliant rufous tints are 
sure to attract the eye of the bird lover. 
All the cther migrants were more or less 
noisy, but this fellow, fenced in by ‘‘the 
dignity that doth hedge a king,” never 
condescended to take part in the uni- 
versal chatter. His back has the tint 
of the red fox, hence his name; tawny 
upper parts; breast, a clear white striped 
with rufous; and, last but not least con- 
spicuous or beautiful, the pearly lustre 
on head and neck combine to make him 
monarch of all the tribe. 

There are many others in this numer- 
ous and interesting family of birds, some 
of which will be accessible to nearly 
every student of the outdoors, but those 
mentioned comprise the most of the 
Fringillidz that are general in their dis- 
tribution or are likely to come under the 
notice of the beginner. 





THE INITIAL TRIUMPH. 


By S L. BARRETT. 


Y hard work the boy 
got his afternoon 
chores done early that 
day, gave a grunt of 
satisfaction as the 
last fork full of hay 
was deposited in the 
manger, and, getting 
the old shotgun from 
its peg in the gran- 
ary, hied himself to- 
wards the  bottom- 
lands and the creek. 
It was one of the first 
days in September,— 
one of those lazy In- 
dian Summer days 
when the sun, though 
warm, seems to shine 
through a silken veil 
and the horizon fades 
away in hazy mist. All Nature seemed 
content, and the Boy was content with 
Nature. He trudged along the road, idly 
kicking the heavy dust in front of him. 
Grasshoppers jumped and flew in all 
sorts of crazy angles to all sides of him. 
One, crazier than the rest, jumped upon 
his wrist and was captured; but, after 
being made to “ spit tobacco juice’’ was 
released and whirred away. Far down 
to the south, from some plum-thicket, a 
brown thrush called. 

The Boy was supremely happy. Ever 
since he had been old enough to toddle he 
had been a true sportsman. At first his 
kill was limited to blackbirds and spar- 
rows, which fell victims to his first gun, 
—the little air-rifle which his brother 
bought him. Next came the .22, with 
which he played havoc with the gophers 
in the east oat-field, and now had come 
the most momentous day in his life, for 
this was the first day he had been allowed 





to borrow his father’s old shotgun and 
go out after real game—ducks. The 
thought of shooting a wild duck himself 
sent a nervous, hopeful shiver up and 
down his back. How proud the folks 
would be, and how Charlie Fowler, the 
nearest neighbor’s boy, would envy him. 

Soon he reached the big bluff that 
sloped down towards the creek, which 
twisted this way ‘and that through the 
bottoms. Far to the north stretched the 
Big Slough, with miles upon miles 
of giant rushes and secluded pools, 
making a great brown splotch against 
the green of the opposite bluffs. 
Here numerous water-fowl stopped 
and rested on their annual _ jour- 
neys, and many even nested in_ its 


depths, rearing their families during the 


summer, and making short sallies out to 
the clearer waters of the creek in the 
fall. The Boy looked longingly towards 
the slough, wishing he was only rich 
enough to own a pair of hip-boots so that 
he, too, could hunt there as did his 
father ; then made his way down the hill, 
crawled under the fence and was at last 
on his hunting grounds. Carefully he 
crawled up to the first bend, and as care- 
fully raised the gun and peered over the 
edge. A frog plumped into the water, 
making the Boy start, and further down 
stream a tortoise sidled off a rock with 
a noisy splash. Further than this, how- 
ever, nothing was in sight. With a sigh 
he tried the next bend, and the next, and 
the next, and so on until he was a mile 
or so from his starting point, hot and 
almost discouraged, and as yet no game 
in sight. There was just a chance that 
a stray flock had come in at his back 
while he was on his way south; so he 
hunted as carefully all the way back to 
the road, but all to no purpose; for some 
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reason the ducks were keeping to the 
slough this particular day. 

The sun was well on its way to its 
resting place in the west, but the Boy 
nestled down in the soft, dry grass, for 
a time, before climbing the hill and 
making for home. He was tired and 
downcast by his hard luck, but anyway 
he would lie flat on his back for a while 
and watch the fleecy cloud away up 
there in the heavens. High, high above 
him a pair of hawks sailed in ever di- 
minishing circles until they disappeared. 
How cool and free that cloud looked— 
if he could only sit on its edge, he won- 
dered if he could see the whole world. 
It would make a fellow pretty dizzy to 
sit way up there, though, and, and—he 
was brought out of his reveries with a 
start. His eyes happened to travel over 
towards the north, and saw, though he 
could scarcely believe them, as pretty a 
bunch of ducks as ever ventured out of 
the Big Slough. On they came, straight 
towards him; a flock of 15 or 20, a dozen 
little green-winged teal leading and 


showing the way to the mallards who 


followed in their wake. The Boy’s de- 
cision was made in an instant. When 
they were nearly overhead he would 
jump to his feet and let them have both 
barrels. Now they were nearly to him, 
—so near that he could hear the 
“sough” of their wings, and now he 
tried to get upon his feet, but for some 
strange reason his legs were powerless 
and his arms shook as with the ague, 
while he stared, fascinated, at the last of 
the mallards which passed overhead. 
Meanwhile the ducks, never seeing the 
boy, protected by the tall bottom-grass, 
sped on for a short distance, circled to 
the left, and disappeared from view in 
the third bend, but not too soon for the 
Boy, who had by now recovered his 
senses and was watching them with eager 
eyes to see them alight. Now was his 
chance, if ever, and, with his heart 
pounding against his ribs, and as quiet 
as any red Indian, he started on his long 
crawl for that particular bend. If he 
had only known it he could have stood 
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up and walked half the distance, but he 
would take no such chances as that. 
Thistles and stones were in his path that 
scratched his knees, but what cared he— 
there was a flock of ducks in that bend 
and he had never shot a duck! He 
passed the first bend on hands and knees, 
and all was well. Now the second hove 
in sight and was passed successfully, and 
the third, the bend, was directly in front 
of him. A bunch of rushes grew on the 
side nearest him, and he could not see 
the water. Perhaps, after all, the ducks 
had not lit in that one, but, hugging the 
ground, he crawled closer and closer. He 
was very close now,—close enough to kill 
anything which should get out of the 
water; but still he could see nor hear 
nothing that sounded like ducks. Hark! 
what was that paddling sound? With 
all his eyes he peered through the bunch 
of rushes, and there, sure enough, were 
dark forms swimming in a bunch on 
the water. 

Slowly he raised the heavy gun. His 
breath came so fast it almost choked 
him, and he was afraid the birds would 
hear the beating of his heart. Now the 
gun was aimed directly at the dark forms 
the other side of the rushes, and he 
pressed the triggers,—only to find that 
no gun will go off without first being 
cocked. Now he had to begin all over 
again. “Click!” went the right ham- 
mer as he pulled it back. “Clank!” 
went the left. To the Boy’s excited ears 
the sound seemed, oh, so loud! and he 
wondered why the flock did not hear it. 
Once more he lifted the muzzle of the 
old gun, and all at once becoming des- 
perate, he jumped to his feet with a yell 
and this time the gun went off. 

BOOM! Something hit the Boy in 
the chest so hard that tears came to his 
eyes, and he sat down with a thud on 
the ground. With a great splashing of 
water the ducks rose in the air and, 
panic-stricken, made off for the slough. 
But the disturbance in the water still 
continued. With as much haste as he 
could muster, the Boy broke through 
the thin screen of rushes and greeted 
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what he saw with a shout of pure joy; 
for there, lifeless in the middle of the 
bend, were two plump mallards and a 
teal, while another mallard was helplessly 
beating the water with one wing, close to 
the shore. A broken branch close to the 
water soon put the cripple out of its mis- 
ery, and also served to fish the others to 
shore. Not until ail four ducks were 


safely tied by the feet with his big red 
handkerchief, did the Boy give vent to 
his feelings as the occasion deserved. 
Then the war-dance he performed would 
have put a real Indian to shame. 

At last, when he could whoop and 
jump no longer, he picked the birds up 
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and threw them over his shoulder, 
chuckling at their weight; then, with the 
cool breeze which sprang up with even- 
ing fanning his flushed face, and follow- 
ing the long lines of blackbirds pouring 
into the slough, he set off towards home. 
The sun, just disappearing behind a bank 
of glorious clouds in the west, paused 
just an instant to wink his great red eye 
at the happiest boy in the world that day ; 
then sank from sight, and the Boy, his 
face chastened by the victory and the 
splendor of the evening, hastened on his 
way to receive that for which men die, 
and which is sweet, even to a little coun- 
try boy with his first ducks—Praise. 


A YORKSHIRE GAME PIE. 


An English journal describes a visit 
to a shooting-box on a grouse moor of 
the West Riding, where the shooting 
rights are rented by small tradesmen 
and mill owners, and the account seems 
to bear out the traditional reliability of 
a Yorkshire appetite: 


At four o’clock in the afternoon we found 
ten men asleep and two lethargic. Most 
of them were fat men, perspiring as they 
slept. They lay on their backs on the 
ground outside, or on the benches; they sat 
with plethoric faces falling towards one 
shoulder; they leaned upon the table, among 
unwashed dishes and plates; and the sound 
of their very discordant snores was like a 
flock of sheep in washing time. One of the 
two men not asleep eyed us very indiffer- 
ently from the doorstone, where, with his 
legs outstretched, he leaned against the 
right-hand “jamb.” I asked him where the 
water was. He presently grunted, and made 
a vague movement with his hand. 

“Warm day,” my friend said. ‘Had good 
sport?” 

The man did not answer him at once, but 
looked half-round into the hut, as if he 
wished that someone else would save him 
the necessity of talking. Then he said, ‘‘Ay, 
fair. They’re all asleep, I think.” 

“So it seems. Up early, eh?” 

He blew a big sigh. “Nay, seven o’ t’ 
clock. But we’ve done a fairish dinner.” 

et) a 

“A pie.” Then he laboriously got upon 
his feet, and held his sides with a look most 
like dismay. “It’s raither putten a damper 
on shootin’,” he explained. 

“Nowght o’ t’ sort,” growled 
man. 


the other 


We left them, to get our drink of water; 
and at the spring my friend said scathing 
things of Yorkshire gluttony. A shooter’s 
pie, it appeared, is of quite Gargantuan pro- 
portions. Therefore, I was interested, on 
going back to the hut, in a dispute which 
seemed to be in leisurely progress, as to the 
contents of this particular pie which had 
put so many men to sleep. In the course 
of it, one man after another was shaken up 
or shouted at until he told what his contri- 
bution to the pie had been; for a shooters’ 
pie is a genuine hodge-podge. They could 
not all be wakened, and some fell into in- 
stant sleep again, like the Fat Boy in ‘“Pick- 
wick.” But I made a note of the pie’s in- 
gredients. It was not possible to feel sure 
that they were all mentioned. Here is my 
memorandum, with what, I trust, may be 
found a moderate estimate of weights when 
weights were not given: Three rabbits, 6 
lbs.; mutton, 5 lbs.; one fat fowl, 4 Ibs.; 
ten pigeons, 214 lbs.; two grouse, % Ib.; 
three pewits, *%, lb.; five blackbirds, % Ib.; 
two snipe, %4 lb.; crust, 2 lbs.; total, 21% lbs. 
The estimate for crust seems large, but it 
certainly cannot err on the side of exagger- 
ation, because the empty brown bowl in 
which the pie had been baked was 16 inches 
in diameter, and they said the crust had 
been a rather thick one. With this 22-lb. 
pie twelve men had eaten a stone of pota- 
toes. The aggregate avoirdupois of that 
dinner had been 36 lbs., and that is 3 lbs., a 
head. 

“Any liquor?” my friend asked. 

“Nay,” said a pinched little man who 
seemed, by common consent, to have been 
the champion gorger. “Nay; no _ liquor. 
We’re temperance men, all but Tom theere.” 
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WHERE EXPERIENCE WAS AT FAULT. 


A recent experience in trolling in the 
lakes near here has impressed upon me 
anew the unforeseeable eccentricities of 
that king of all game fish, the black 
bass. Last year and the year before I 
found that, among all the forms of arti- 
ficial bait stowed away in my tackle box, 
the Dowagiac minnow was the best 
killer and would double the score made 
with a spoon or spinner. In July of last 
year, with conditions in every way iden- 
tical with those now obtaining, the bass 
appeared to find the Dowagiac irresisti- 
ble; every little flirt around a log, stump 
or tree would bring a strike, and it is 
characteristic of this bait to hold any 
and everything that touches it. Quite 
naturally I made up my mind that the 
Dowagiac was the “whole thing,” and 
it followed that I left a very fine collec- 
tion of spoons at home when I started 
after my big bass last week. 

My companion, Frank, hung on to 
his old Pflueger spoon, for the simple 
reason that he had nothing more mod- 
ern to carry. He had been catching 
bass with it right along this season and 
was satisfied that it would do the work 
in some sort of a way, though he con- 
fided to me—and I agreed with him— 
that the Pflueger is several shades be- 
- hind the Skinner as a genuine, every- 
time killer. Of course, being a spoon, 
it wouldn’t do much alongside an up-to- 


date minnow with a spinner at nose and 
tail and 9 hooks scattered around where 
they would be most effective. Plenty of 
use had worn off pretty much all the 
red enamel, the feathers were chewed 
down to mere stubs, and the hooks had 
to be filed to something approaching 
sharpness before it was worth while put- 
ting it in the water. The best I could 
bring myself to say in favor of that old 
relic was that it was big and looked cap- 
able of holding anything smaller than 
a 100-pound gar. Experience has taught 
me that, if you use a spoon in trolling, 
the bigger it is the better. In fact, I 
have never found one quite big enough 
to suit my ideas, though I have been 
informed there is a special muscallonge 
spoon pretty nearly as wide across as a 
tennis racket. 

Well, in due course of time we got to 
Clear Lake and into a big bateau, and 
the third man paddled while Frank 
and I did the fancy work. In about 90 
seconds the old spoon was fast to a 
bass, which either didn’t know a 
Dowagiac minnow was following close 
after or was too hungry or combative— 
modern writers claim the latter—to let 
anything slip by without striking at it. 
As a matter of course the next fish was 
to be mine. I knew exactly where he 
lay, and I stepped farther toward the bow 
of the boat so I could work the min- 
now over the spot—between a cypress 
knee and a rotten log. Mr. Bass wasn’t 
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at home. I swung my line clear of the 
water and reached for the next likely 
place—and just then something hap- 
pened over by the cypress knee. That 
dilapidated old Pflueger! I couldn't 
understand the hows or the whys, but 
in some way it had made connections 
and was doing the bulldog act in beauti- 
ful style. And so matters progressed 
with a dire monotony that got close to 
my nerves and made me say things un- 
necessary to repeat. Didn’t Frank think 
it would be better to let one rod do all 
trolling? There would be less danger 
of a tangle—and, besides, we couldn't 
well ask the third man to paddle on for- 
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ning. The fault was in the fish, not in 
the bait. No man living can solve the 
vagaries of a black bass’ feeding—or 
striking—habits. He is as unreliable as 
a cheap alarm clock and as fanciful as a 
woman at a bargain counter. I am not 
drawing comparisons between lures, but 
merely stating facts as they occurred. 
Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. Barnes. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT. 





On August 3 and 4, at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was held a very successful tourna- 
ment of bait and fly casting. The pro- 








A BUNCH OF EXPERTS 


WAITING THEIR TURN. 





ever without rest. Frank calmly agreed 
to the proposition and made another, 
which provided for “three strikes and 
a sit-down.” There was no dissenting 
vote, but somehow it happened that my 
three strikes were invariably from small 
fish, and they came close together. [| 
know the fish were small, for the old 
Pflueger brought them into the boat for 
careful and precise examination. 

Have | “gone back” on the Dowa- 
giac? Generally speaking, no. I believe 
that it will kill more fish than any spoon 
take it the season through; but on the 
occasion described it was not in the run- 


gram consisted of three events each for 
bait and fly casting and a special event 
for the salmon rod. The attendance was 
large, the following cities being repre- 
sented: New York, Chicago, Aurora, 
Ill., Grand Rapids, Mich., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Racine, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., 
and San Francisco, Cal. The weather 
conditions were almost, perfect, except 
for the long distance bait event. The 
wind dying away completely just before 
this event started prevented any records 
being broken. However, a_ splendid 
score was made, the longest cast being 
182 feet, made by Abe Rabbers, of Kala- 
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mazoo, who aiso won the highest aver- 
age for the five casts. 

Winners of other events were as fol- 
lows: 

Accuracy and delicacy fly-casting—F. 
N. Peet, Chicago, 99.33 per cent. 

Accuracy (1% oz.) bait-casting—Wm. 
Stanley, Chicago, 98 13-15. 

Distance and accuracy fly-casting— 
Reuben Leonard, New York City, 99.06. 

Long distance  fly-casting—Reuben 
Leonard, New York City, 112 ft. 

Accuracy (% oz.) bait-casting—Edw. 
R. Owens, Kalamazoo, 98 10-15. 

Long distance bait-casting—Abe Rab- 
bers, with a record of 182 ft. 10 ins. 
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Racine, Wis., was decided on as the 
next meeting place, the date to be set 
later. Sunday the Kalamazoo Club took 
the visitors on fishing trips, making a 
wind-up that was very appropriate and 
fully appreciated by all. And to show 
that the fishing was good in the Kala- 
mazoo River, 4 visitors took 57 small 
mouth bass. The visitors were escorted 
to the depot, where, amid much hand- 
shaking and many promises to “skin” 
each other next year at Racine, they 
boarded the train with a last hearty cheer 
for the boys of Kalamazoo. 


W. J. JAMISON. 








GENERAL VIEW OF CASTING GROUNDS, SHOWING CONTESTANTS UP IN ONE-HALF 
OUNCE ACCURACY EVENT. 





Friday night the various clubs in at- 
tendance assembled in convention and 
organized a national association, electing 
H. Wheeler Perce, of Chicago Fly-Cast- 
ing Club, as pres.; B. L. Shutts, Kalama- 
zoo Bait and Fly-Casting Club, 1st vice 
pres.; J. W. Bramhall, Talbot Casting 
Club, Kansas City, 2nd vice pres.; J. F. 
Wells, Fox River Valley Club, Aurora, 
Iil., 3rd vice pres.; W. D. Mansfield, San 
Francisco Fly-Casting Club, 4th vice 
pres.; H. E. Rice, Illinois Bait-Casting 
Club, Chicago, secretary; Dr. C. F. 
Browne, Racine (Wis.) Bait-Casting 
Club, treasurer. 


GROUPER FISHING IN FLORIDA. 


Ovr vacation during February and 
March last was spent in and around St. 
Petersburg, Fla., situated on the east 
coast of the west peninsula, which at this 
point is not more than 7 or eight miles 


wide. We chartered our boat, the Uncle 
Sam, for March 15 for a fishing trip on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and, to economize 
time, had our boat make the run around 
the point of the peninsula the night be- 
fore, where we could connect with it at 
Distant City, on the side next the Gulf, 
by electric car. After some mishaps in 
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regard to a supply of bait and some very 
shabby treatment by the car people, 17 
of us answered to roll call at Distant 
City, where we were fortunate in secur- 
ing a good supply of mullet for bait, and 
started about one hour late for the fish- 
ing reefs. 

















A 9-lb. Red-fish Caught with Rod and Line at Boat 
Landing Shown in Background. 





A run of about 7 miles put us beyond 
the island keys, where we struck the 


Gulf proper. It was a lovely morning 
with the Gulf almost as smooth as a 
pond. In fact, I had never seen it so 
calm; but a few thunderheads in the 
southwest were indications that it would 
not remain so all day. After a run of 
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about 5 miles due west from Johns Pass, 
our captain dropped anchor to feel for 
the rock, as the fish we were after 
(groupers) could only be caught on the 
rock reefs. After almost an hour’s troll- 
ing, he reported that we were now fast 
on the rocks, when 17 lines were 
promptly cast in water about 25 ft. deep, 
and soon they began to come up loaded 
—some with 15 pounds attached; but by 
this time the wind was getting in its 
work and drifted us off the reef, when 
business stopped at once. The waves 
now became _ boisterous—washing the 
stern deck clear to the cabin—and soon 
four of the five ladies in our party were 
safely stowed away in the cabin. About 
2 p. m. we ordered our captain to head 
back to the bay in order to relieve our 
sick ladies—intending to fish for trout 
there the rest of the day. He said that 
14 miles off the pass was another reef, 
with quieter water, where sometimes a 
good catch was made. Everybody was 
ready, the moment the anchor fastened. 
Hardly had the first hooks struck bottom 
before they were loaded with beauties. 
Everybody forgot all about trout-fishing 
and being sick. Our captain and helper 
could not cut bait and land the large fish 
—too heavy for hook and line—with the 
gaff hook as fast as demanded. Finally 
our captain said we had 400 lbs. and 
that it was the catch of the season. About 
4 p. m. we made a landing at Johns Pass, 
and the accompanying photograph shows 
only about two-thirds of our catch. 
Everybody was tired and there were no 
poles at hand; so that only the larger 
fish were carried ashore for the picture. 
Groupers, with a few blue and pig fish, 
were the varieties caught. After getting 
a picture, we reloaded and headed for 
our shipping port, where we took the 
electric car for home—tired, loaded with 
all we could carry and every one of us 
feeling that he had had the day’s sport 
of his vacation. M. L. Brewer. 
Philo, il. 
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SOME MAINE FOLKS AND -FISH. 


A trip to the Rangeley region last 
summer, by a party of four Boston men 
and their wives, including the writer, 
was one of the most pleasant and re- 
freshing trips I ever made, and was pro- 
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gion, sometimes for a day and sometimes 
for not more than an hour or two. We 
found some queer characters among the 
guides, and particularly among the farm- 
ers who live in that backwoods district. 
They are a prosperous people, apparent- 
ly, for the most part, but not just like 











GROUPER FISHING IN FLORIDA.—M. L. Brewer with His Two Largest Fish—One Weighing 5% 
and the Other 8 Pounds. ; 





ductive of several surprises and the tell- 
ing of a story or two by old settlers, 
which added a great deal to our enjoy- 
ment and made the trip really worth the 
taking. We spent several weeks on the 
lake, mostly in a cabin of logs, though 
we wandered about more or less, visiting 
many of the prominent resorts in that re- 


the people one sees in the city. During 
the rough weather we spent considerable 
time on the lake; it was too rough for 
fishing, and though we dropped in a line 
occasionally, we caught no fish. We did, 
however, fish from the float more or less, 
the ladies particularly, and got enough 
fish there ‘so that a day never went by 
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without a supply of well-cooked fish on 
the table, either at one meal or another. 
At Rangeley nobody is supposed, to catch 
anything but trout and salmon, and no- 
body ever hears of eating anything in the 
fish line that does not bear one of these 
lordly names. But I am going to give 
away a secret. 

There are other fish, very commonplace 
and inferior both in name and appear- 
ance, which when cooked make a most 
toothsome dish, and oftentimes I would 
defy the most experienced epicure to 
name the breed once the morsel was in 
his mouth. I will speak first of the or- 
dinary chub and his half-brother, the 
shiner, two fish generally looked upon as 
fit only for bait. When we could not 
catch trout or salmon we tried these, as 
we had been advised to do by an old 
guide, and found them most excellent 
eating. We cooked them according to 
directions and were very pleasantly dis- 
appointed, I assure you, when we came 
to eat them. Our first information upon 


the subject of edible chubs and shiners 
came through an interview I had with 


one of the oldest inhabitants upon the 
veranda at the Rangeley Lake house 
when we first reached the region. He 
said: “* Did you know, mister, that them 
trout and salmon that you newspaper 
men make so much fuss about ain’t the 
only fish there is in Rangeley Lakes thet’s 
fitto eat?” I was obliged to confess that 
I had never heard much about the food 
qualities of any other fish in the Range- 
leys, and at the same time remarked that 
I thought it hardly likely that any one 
would care to experiment with other fish 
where salmon and trout were so plenti- 
ful. “ H’m! thet shows jest all you know 
about what’s good to eat and what ain’t. 
I tell ye ther’s nothin’ so good as chub 
an’ shiners, if they ain’t got no red spots 
nor nothin’ pretty about ‘em, if ye only 
know how to cook ’em. They’re jest as 
good as trout or salmon, an’ I like ’em a 
heap better.” 

I was naturally somewhat surprised at 
this, for, though I had caught hundreds 
of these not handsome fish, I had inva- 
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riably thrown them back into the water 
unless I wanted them for bait, and had 
never heard of eating them. Then [I 
asked the old man how they ought to be 
cooked. 

“Wal, I'll tell ve,” he said. “ The 
best time to catch ‘em an’ have ’em good, 
real downright good, is along most 
night. There’s a place up here a little 
ways from the Mountain View house, 
near where I hearn you folks was stop- 
pin’, where they are a foot long some- 
times, and there’s lots of places besides 
where they’s big ones and lots o ’em, 
where you can get plenty. Arter you’ve 
ketched all ye want, you wanter dress 
‘em jest as ye would trout, only you 
scrape the outside skin off—if they’s big 
shiners ye wanter skin ’em good—then 
salt ’em in good shape an’ put ’em inter 
water over night. I used ter put ’em 
down in my suller when I fust learned 
how to fix ‘em, cause we didn’t have no 
ice chists in them days an’ didn’t know 
nothin’ about usin’ ice. Howsumever, 
if vou've got the ice you'd better put yer 
fish on it. In the mornin’ ye wanter wash 
yer fish all clean, an’ they will be jest as 
hard as any trout you ever saw; an’ after 
they are fried, or cooked any other way 
you'd cook trout or salmon, ye can’t tell 
the difference, if ye don’t know, an’ you'll 
think they’re mighty nice. Stranger, you 
try it some time an’ see if it ain’t jest as 
I tell ye.’ When I got back to the cabin 
I told my companions what he had said, 
and, though they laughed at the idea a 
good deal at first, we finally decided, one 
day when we had no fish and could not 
catch any, to try the old man’s recipe for 
cooking disreputable fish. Truth to tell, 
we were delighted with the results, 
though at first the idea of eating such 
commonplace fish went rather against 
the grain. 

We had a fine time fishing and excel- 
lent luck as a rule, though there were, 
of course, some disappointments, as is 
always likely to be the case. On the 
whole it was a delightful trip. Our 
evenings were never dull, as one unac- 
customed to stich trips might think. We 
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frequently entertained strangers to us, 
who were no doubt well known to those 
who are accustomed to visiting that re- 
gion year after year. One evening we 
were telling stories, as we often did, 
when an old man came up the path and 
sat down among us, saying only 
“Howdy ” in a general way, and ap- 
parently taking it for granted that he 
was welcome. After listening to us for 
a while, he related the following which 
he said was a true story about an old 


about $2,000 in cash; he is the man who 
has just died, at 90 years of age. His 
estate is valued at $1,000,000, in round 
figures, though no doubt it varies con- 
siderably from that, one way or the 
other. Greenleaf Davis, his friend and 
companion for a lifetime, is living in a 
tumble-down camp on the far shores of 
Shin pond, writing poetry and tending 
traps, two occupations he has followed 
for three-quarters of a century. He is 
92 vears old, and, though his hair is thin 














GROUPER FISHING IN FLORIDA.—A Portion of Our Catch Referred to in Afticle. 





man of his acquaintance in the distant 
past when he was a boy, who had been 
a great hunter, fisherman and lumberman 
in northern Maine for many years, and 
another who he said had just died: 

“ More than three score years ago John 
Gardner and Greenleaf Davis came to 
northern Maine and took up tracts of 
wild land on the eastern slope of Mt. 
Katahdin. Davis then had $50,000, 
which had been left him by his father, a 
well-to-do tanner at Woburn, Mass. 
Gardner had a pair of strong hands and 


and white, he is able to tramp through 
the woods every day, and can kill a bear 
with a club any day, without any harm 
to himself from the meeting. Soon after 
going to Patten, his first home in Maine, 
Davis invested most of his $50,000 in 
wild lands, paying less than a dollar an 
acre for large tracts. He spotted lines 
all around his property and, building a 
camp near Shin pond, settled down to 
life as a hunter. During his stay in the 
woods he has trapped and shot all kinds 
of game, though his chief pleasure has 
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been found in killing bears, of which he 
has slain more than 400. In 1867 he 
hired a large crew of men and spent all 
summer in erecting a sporting camp, 
which was the finest one in Maine. In 
this building, which cost him almost 
$10,000, he has lived until today. Though 
it has fallen into sad decay after so 
many years, the old man believes that 
Fairview, as he calls it, is still the most 
imposing mansion in the world. When 
he is not too busy baiting bear traps or 
setting snares for rabbits, he sits down 
and writes poetry about his mountain 
home. Though Mr. Davis is a much 
better shot at partridges on the wing than 
he is a writer of rhyme or blank verse, 
he has not made any money from his 
ventures. He has lived frugally, and 
very often he has been deceived by those 
whom he has tried to help. Wandering 
Indians have come and lived upon him 
for weeks at a time, eating up the stores 
in camp and stealing what they could not 
devour. Woodchoppers and lumbermen 
have also preyed upon him for years— 
cheating him out of his lumber and tim- 
ber, and wronging him in many ways— 
so that he is now really very poor, 
though he does not appear to take such 
matters very much to heart, and is, on 
the whole, happy and contented. Three 
times within six years his kindred in 
Newburyport, Mass., have come down 
to Maine to take him to their homes, 
where he could live in comfort and ease 
the remainder of his days, which must 
now be comparatively few; but the aged 
hunter has each time driven them away 
with curses, apparently not appreciating 
their good intentions. He says that he 
prefers to die where he has spent the 
greater portion of his life, and does not 
wish any interference from anybody— 
and he bids fair to have his own way 
about it.” 

This story was of so much interest 
to us that it may very likely be of in- 
terest to readers of Sports AFIELD. It 
is undoubtedly true, and I am confident 
has never been published before. Our 
trip was most profitable, our stay be- 
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ing rewarded by new vigor, tanned skins, 
hearty appetites and a general deter- 
mination that we would hereafter, at 
least once a year, repeat our visit to the 
country where a real, unalloyed enjoy- 
ment of life is possible. 

Boston, Mass. H. L. Goopwin. 


WASHINGTON FISHING NOTES. 


If the aims of the Spokane Fish Pro- 
tective Association are realized, the Spo- 
kane River will be one of the greatest 
trout streams in the country, and the 
lakes in the district will afford the finest 
bass and salmon fishing in the Pacific 
Northwest. President Richardson and 
members of the executive committee of 
the organization have taken up the mat- 
ter of securing additional appropriations 
for the State fish hatchery at Dartford, 
Wash., to enable it to operate the year 
around and it is purposed to place some 
5,000,000 trout a year in the river. 

“ Considering that the Dartford hatch- 
ery has only $2,000 a year,” said Mr. 
Richardson, “‘ we feel that, it has done 
excellent work, and it is now our pur- 
pose to secure $10,000 a year, to enlarge 
the plant and carry on the work on a 
larger scale. Application will also be 
made to the Government for fish, and in 
this we will have the endorsement of 
Washington’s Congressional delegation. 

“Cut-throat trout are raised at our 
hatchery, and, as they are a gamy fish, 
excellent sport is furnished. We are 
considering the advisability of placing . 
land-locked salmon in some of the lakes 
near Spokane and it may be that East- 
ern brook trout will be imported next 
spring.” 


tin 


BASS FROM CEDAR LAKE. 





Chicago’s anglers should find content- 
ment in the fact that the practice of go- 
ing to distant waters in search of good 
fish is merely a fashion rather than a 


necessity. A longer trip may be neces- 
sary if the angler is desirous of solitude, 
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for unquestionably this is unobtainable 
at any of the nearby resorts ‘during the 
season; but if fishing is the only object 
there are plenty of fish and an abundance 
of room for the wetting of hooks within 
a couple of hours’ travel from the city. 
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ana Sundays; yet all seem to have 
“luck” and some remarkably large 
catches are reported, the black bass run- 
ning in size quite as large as elsewhere 
in Northern waters. Our photograph 
shows N. Hansen and daughter, 709 

















BLACK BASS FROM CEDAR LAKE. 


Photo by FRANK APPLEBY, Chicago. 





Cedar Lake, Ind., is a comparatively 
small body of water but appears to con- 
tain an inexhaustible supply of game fish. 
Being only 39 miles from Chicago, 
throngs of fishermen visit it daily, and in 
especially large numbers on Saturdays 


North Irving Ave., Chicago, with two 
bass from this lake weighing 2% and 6%4 
Ibs. respectively. They were taken by 
Warren N. Stilson of Cedar Lake at 
the noon hour, fishing off a boat landing 
with a pork-rind bait. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


September is practically the first month 
of the shooting season, though in certain 
States various species of game may be 
hunted one or two months earlier. While 
the market gunner and the small boy 
will zealously improve every privilege 
the law accords them, few sportsmen 
care to be afield in the summer heat, nor 
do they find pleasure in killing young 
birds that lack wisdom to fear the gun 
or strength of wing to escape it. ‘he 
object of close season laws is to grant 
immunity to game during the breeding 
period, and to the young beasts and 
birds until they are sufficiently grown to 
have a fair fighting chance for life, but it 
is beyond the ability of any set of law- 
makers to know the exact date when the 
need of such immunity ends. Seasons 
vary, conditions may hinder or hasten 
the game in mating, or later on retard 
the growth and development of the re- 
sultant young. Evenas late as the last of 
October it is not unusual to find broods 
of half-fledged quail hardly able to flut- 
ter over a low fence, and earlier in the 
year they are of course more common 
still. So that in reality protective laws 
are not wholly effectual in themselves, but 
must leave much to the good sense and 
forbearance of the individual gunner. 

In Illinois wild-fowl may be shot in 
September, and also woodcock, snipe, 
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plover and squirrels. At this season the 
list of unprotected game in other States 
reads much the same, except that quite 
generally throughout the South it is 
permissible to kill deer and wild turkeys 
—and here again it would be better were 
the season to open later. But the dog 
and the gun must have their day, and 
the hunter as well. Patience comes hard 
when the green of summer begins to 
shade into yellow and brown, when the 
crisp morning air gives promise of frost 
in the near future and the sun-scorched 
trees are flecking the earth with the 
golden under-woof of its autumnal leaf- 
carpet. Listening ears may now hear 
by night the piping whistle of early mi- 
grants; by day, calls more insistent still 
from meadow and marsh. Profligate 
squirrels are working havoc among the 
half-ripened nuts, hopefully gnawing the 
acrid outer shell to find only disappoint- 
ment within. A strange restlessness 
possesses the pointer or setter who has 
all summer loitered contentedly in shady 
nooks and corners; perhaps he too has 
heard the snipe and plover passing, and 
the merry chatter from the distant 
groves. Dogs may not be capable of 
reason but they certainly have excellent 
memories and their brains are receptive 
of suggestion. With canine eloquence he 
pleads with his master—the eloquence of 
eye that is more persuasive than speech— 
and in time the psychic message elicits a 
responsive flash “I! believe the old fellow 
wants to go hunting! Well, why not?” 

Why not, indeed? The season has 
come, and the invitation. Why not en- 
joy a foretaste of the delights so long 
and impatiently awaited? : 


MENTAL POWERS OF ANIMALS. 





In the Sunday magazine of the Phila- 
delphia Press, Dec. 31, was published 
a carefully written article by W. T. 
Hornaday, director of the New York 
Zoological Park. Mr. Hornaday believes 
that birds and animals possess reasoning 
powers, and I, though not a naturalist, 


agree with him. He says: “Some 
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species of animals are mentally higher 
than others, just as some races of men 
are. There are millions of men who 
know only to do as they have seen other 
men do. The mechanical men who are 
given to original reasoning we call in- 
ventors. The animal world also con- 
tains its share of inventors. It is true 
that not every animal possesses all the 
mental attributes, and there are plenty 
of men and women of whom the same 
may be said.” Here, to my thinking, 
we have the whole question presented to 
us clearly and within small space. And 
when we come to comparing what for 
want of a better term I will call the 
physical senses, we are far behind the 
birds and animals. What man, or race 
of men, ever possessed the eagle’s power 
of sight, or the scenting and hearing 
power of some of the beasts and birds? 
I quote again from Mr. Hornaday: “The 
question ‘do birds and animals reason?’ 
is nearly as idle and frivolous as it would 
be to ask ‘do fishes swim?’ Of course 


birds and animals reason, and it is only 


the man who does not know them in- 
timately who will hold that they do not.” 

As I see it, the sole difference between 
the reasoning powers of man and what 
we in our self-conceit call the lower or- 
ders of creation, is that our reasoning 
powers are more highly developed. How 
any sane person can deny the power of 
reasoning to animals and birds, when he 
is capable to observe what is daily taking 
place among these creatures, I for one 
cannot understand. Some time back I 
had a conversation with my cousin, Dr. 
Chas. C. Abbott, on this subject, and he 
related the following incident. As Dr. 
Abbott is known to all naturalists as a 
“brother of their craft,” the incident is 
all the more worthy of notice. In his 
yard there are two very old locust trees, 
both of them having hollow trunks, used 
as homes by grey squirrels. Last spring 
they were preparing their nest and he 
noticed that they were using strips of 
bark from a red cedar tree nearby. Fin- 
ally one of them picked up a string of 
the bark about 4 feet long and started to 
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carry it to the locust tree. But, as he 
tried to travel over the ground, the bark 
strip kept getting under his feet and trip- 
ping him up. He evidently wanted that 
piece of bark, but how was he to convey 
it where he wanted it? After several 
attempts and failures by pulling it, he 
rested for a moment, and then, sitting 
up on his haunches, slowly and carefully, 
with his teeth and paws, rolled it tightly 
up into a ball. Then, taking it into his 
mouth, he carried it to the tree. I have 
said that he stopped and rested before 
rolling the bark up; but, while seeming 
to rest, that squirrel was really thinking, 
or perhaps, to put it more properly, 
using his inventive faculty. It is true 
that, as some may claim, he might have 
acted through imitation of some other 
one of his kind; having seen that other 
one do likewise. But at some date there 
must have been an original squirrel who 
met with the same difficulties, with no 
other one to imitate, and mere instinct 
would not have helped him. It was 
thought, reasoning, invention; mere in- 
stinct would never have made the squir- 
rel act as did his powers of thinking. 
Mr. Hornaday closes the article quoted 
from by saying: “All studies and ex- 
periments in the field of animal psychol- 
ogy should have for their foundation the 
full and complete admission that the 
higher animals do reason, and that be- 
tween them and man the mental differ- 
ences are in degree only, not in kind.” 
And I for one believe he is right. .. I be- 
lieve the same rule applies to birds, for 
there are those which never build nests, 
but lay their eggs on the ground, or on 
rocks and sands of the seashore. Their 
mental powers are not sufficiently de- 
veloped to teach them how to build. 
There are others of a higher mentality 
that build very crude nests, and there 
are still others that build in a way that 
man himself could not imitate. What 
of the summer yellow-bird who after 
building her nest found that a cow-bird 
had laid in it? The egg was too big for 
her to roll out, and she had no desire to 
hatch it; so she built a second story to 
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the nest, and later on found another cow- 
bird’s egg in it. Determined not to be 
outmanceuvered, she built a Aird story. 
As Dr. Coues (who tells of this incident) 
writes, “it argues as intelligent a design 
as was ever indicated in the erection of a 
building by a human being. No ques- 
tion of inherited tendency enters here.” 

There are those who do not admit the 
reasoning powers of birds and animals, 
who insist that any show these creatures 
may make, by doing things that would 
seem to point to their having reasoning 
powers, are due to heredity. This argu- 
ment is a lame one, for there must; as 
Dr. Coues says, have been “an original 
double-nest, the result of an original 
idea.” If we admit that birds or animals 
have ideas, we come back to the starting 
point; for ideas are the result, the out- 
come of reason, and reason is thought. 
Truisms, say you? Yes, they are; and 
very inconvenient ones for those who 
claim that all the acts of birds and ani- 
mals are the fruit of instinct only. Such 
beliefs come from egotism—from a deter- 
mination not to admit that man has in 
any way an equal, or that bird or animal 
can do anything as the result of thought 
that man can not do. “Man”—writes 
Lord Bulwer Lytton—“says that he 
alone has the prerogative of thought and 
condemns the other animalstothe meaner 
mechanical operation which he calls in- 
stinct. But as instincts are unerring and 
thoughts frequently go wrong, man has 
not much to boast of, according to his 
own definition.” 

Tuos. C. Aspott (‘‘ Recapper”’). 





LIKE YOUR DOG. 
What breed of dog is best for the 


sportsman’s use? The one he likes best. 
If you are a setter enthusiast, do not 
waste time and money on pointers. The 
dog for you is the one you like; not the 
one that best suits some one else. There 
may be some who are wholly unpreju- 
diced, and would as soon hunt with one 
dog as another, providing he does the 
work. But nowadays much of the pleas- 
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ure of field shooting lies in watching the 
performance of a well-bred, well-trained 
dog, and the more perfectly he does his 
work the greater your share of enjoy- 
ment. To get the most out of the day, 
you must like your dog—not merely 
admire him, but like him. There is a 
difference. You may have a kennel of 
dogs for every branch of field sport, but 
no more real pleasure will be yours than 
comes to the man who owns merely one 
good one—whether setter, pointer, Ches- 
apeake Bay, spaniel, beagle or foxhound. 
The penalty of keeping too many dogs, 
or breeds of dogs, is a feeling that you 
do not know which one of the lot you 
like best. A sportsman once had choice 
of a litter of puppies and took away with 
him the one no one else wanted. When 
grown and developed the puppy became 
really a bird dog, and no make-believe. 
“T don’t know why I took that one, only 
I just liked him, somehow,” the owner 
used to explain. A coyote has been 
trained to hunt rabbits, and a collie to 
point quail; yet one would soon lose in- 
terest in hunting with the coyote or 
shooting over the collie. Nature never 
intended them for the places they were 
occupying. 

It takes stamina and nerve to take a 
dog successfully through life, same as it 
does a man. If either whimpers when 
he strikes the briars, he ain’t quite right. 
A little setter came skulking down the 
street—a stray, half-starved and tired— 
and a charitable chap called her in and 
fed her. He tried to find her owner, 
but without success. She was fine in 
the fizld, but would work only for her 
new master. Gratitude,no doubt. Dogs 
certainly reason, know their friends and 
like them. No one has any busines; 
keeping a dog unless he can keep him 
right, treat him right, and like him. The 
dog will know whether the liking is the 
real thing or assumed. The place for a 
hunting dog is not on the show bench— 
though shows are good enough in their 
way—but in the field. Here he shows 
at his best, for here he is happiest. 

CHARLES BRYDEN. 
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THE PASSING OF THE SOD HOUSE. 


The photograph here given will doubt- 
less possess interest to many who can 
recall the old pioneer days, when courag- 
eous hearts and willing hands were 
pressing westward in the vanguard of 
Civilization. In sending us the original, 
Miss Phoebe Journey, of Arapahoe, Neb., 
has this to say: “In all the prairie por- 
tions of the United States, from Missouri 
to sunny California, the sod house was 
usually the first dwelling erected. The 
method of securing material was simply 
to turn the sod with a plow and cut it 
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located here and there in timbered dis- 
tricts and railroads were built giving 
connection with Eastern supply points. 
A sod house has, in consequence, become 
the exception, and in a few years will be 
wholly a thing of the past.” 

It seems only as yesterday that sod 
houses were common, even in localities 
east of the Missouri, They withstood 
Minnesota’s wintry chill and the fierce 
winds that swept the treeless prairies of 
Western Iowa, not only as well but much 
better than the fragile shells of pine that 
later on took their place. Though per- 
haps second in point of comfort to their 











A TYPICAL OLD-TIME SOD HOUSE. 





in about 20-in. lengths, which were laid 
in the wall like brick, except that mortar 
was not used. It was possible to build 
in this way a very comfortable and cheap 
home, and when well roofed and plas- 
tered it was as clean as any dwelling. 
Brains educated in a sod school house 
were found to compare favorably with 
those trained amid more luxurious sur- 
roundings in Ohio or the Empire State. 
As the country came more under culti- 
vation, there appeared new species of 
beetles and worms, which attacked the 
sod and speedily made it unfit for build- 
ing purposes. Then, too, saw mills were 


rival type of pioneer dwelling, the dug- 
out (only the roof of which was above 
ground, and this heavily covered with 
earth), there is no questioning the fact 
that sod houses kept out cold and heat 
alike, which was all their inmates asked 
of them. 


—_3——____- 


AN ADIRONDACK DEER CONTROVERSY. 


Referring to one paragraph of the 
article, “ Adirondack Notes,” by J. P. 
Fletcher, of Gloversville, N. Y., which 
appeared on page 346 of the April issue, 
I would like to know for the benefit of 
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all sportsmen acquainted with the 
Adirondacks just what he means when 
saying: “The deer in the upper woods 
seem increasing at a great rate.” I beg 
to amend this statement by saying that 
in a few sections deer may be more 
plentiful now than they were in 1899, 
when our legislature did away with Au- 
gust deer hunting, making the open sea- 
son as it has since been, from Sept. 1 
to Nov. 15; but where deer have in- 
creased in one section of the Adiron- 
dacks they have certainly decreased 
shockingly in other sections. Voicing 
the sentiments of many reliable guides 
who spend most of their time in the 
“North Woods,” or rather ‘“ South 
Woods,” as it is called by residents of 
the St. Lawrence Valley, and also men- 
tioning what has come under my own 
observation, I am prepared to unhesitat- 
ingly say that where there were 2 deer 
10 yrs. ago you will not find on an aver- 
age of over one now living on the same 
area. Some guides say there were 10 
deer 10 yrs. ago where now you find but 
one; but that may be putting it too 
strong. It has a very strong tincture 
of the truth, however. 

In an article which recently appeared 
in the New York Sun Mr. H. L. Ives 
sets forth in a very commendable man- 
ner the very unreasonable amendment 
to the deer law which was passed last 
winter by our legislature. Unreason- 
able, because the law as it now stands 
favors the pot-hunter, and a few rich 
sportsmen and well-to-do preserve own- 
ers, who want winter deer hunting. Sep- 
tember hunting has been done away 
with, but the time when venison may be 
possessed has been extended to Nov. 25. 
If there are any sportsmen who see any 
possible chance for deer to increase with 
September hunting taken off, which was 
certainly a hard time to get a deer, and 
the season when venison may be in pos- 
session extended to Nov. 25, we would 
certainly like to hear from them. There 
is evidently something wrong in a state 
administration where money or game 
preserve owners can secure such legisla- 
tion. 
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November is a great slaughtering 
season. It is possible to kill more deer 
in ten days of November snow hunting 
than during the whole month of Septem- 
ber. Deer are shy in September, but get 
bolder as the mating season draws 
nigh. If the deer are to be allowed to 
increase, a death blow should be struck 
at all November hunting, when it is 
easier to kill deer because of the snow. 

We would like to hear from those 
who differ in opinion, and if Mr. 
Fletcher would give us a few reasons 
why he thinks deer have increased we 
would be greatly interested. 

Potsdam, N. Y. Sivas B. Carey. 


<< 
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Writing from Hastings, Neb., re- 
cently, Dr. Wm. H. Steele informs us as 
follows: ‘Game prospects are fine in 
this state this season; of course, the 
shooting is not what it used to be; that 
is hardly to be expected in any state, 
when it gets entirely settled up, and land 
selling at $75 to $90 per acre, but the 
enforcement of our game laws is making 
it much better each year. Quail are in- 
creasing and chickens are holding their 
own. The chicken shooting in all of 
the western counties will be fine if the 
sooners are kept off, and I believe they 
will be. I was out in Lincoln and Fron- 
tier counties lately and saw many nice 
young broods.” 


> 





THE hunting in New Brunswick, Que- 
bec and Nova Scotia this year is ex- 
cellent, the woods being fairly alive with 


moose, caribou and deer. A friend of 
ours, fishing on the Miramichi recently, 
had to make a journey across country to 
a new camp, and writes that he saw 
over 400 moose on the trip. Nearly 
every night the engine drivers on the 
Northern Express have to whistle the 
big bulls off the track ahead of their 
trains—one engineer seeing six in the 
course of his run. Don’t keep everlast- 
ingly thinking about it, but pack your 
grip and start for the great North 
Woods at once. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him, 








SOME PLUG SHOOTING DOGS. 


By C. B. WHITFORD. 


N 1875 there was run, in the neigh- 
borhood of Memphis, Tenn., the 
second American field trial. The 

first had been run on the same grounds 
the year previous but was not much of 
an affair, except as the beginning of what 
was destined to become a great Ameri- 
can sport. The second event, however, 
took on something of a national charac- 
ter; in fact there was a touch of inter- 
national air about it, for L. H. Smith of 
Canada was there with a brace of his 
blue-blooded Llewellins. P. H. Bryson 
had a Llewellin in the field, and so had 
Luther Adams of Boston. It was the 
first meeting of the Llewellins and the 
natives, and the first time that such well- 
known sportsmen as Dr. Rowe, Luther 
Adams, L. H. Smith, Arnold Burgess, 
P. H. Bryson, Patrick Henry, Arthur 
Wheatley, Arthur Merriman, E. C. 
Sterling, Col. Hughes and others met at 
a field trial. The best of our sportsmen, 
the best of handlers, the best of the new 
blue-bloods and of the native dogs—they 
were all there, and there was also present 
one plug shooting dog. 

This dog was, in the vernacular of 

Tennessee, about as ornery-looking a 


specimen of setter stock as was ever cast 
off for a judge to pass upon. He was 
dirty yellow in color, thick in the neck, 
short and snipey in head, and as thick 
through the middle as what a blacksmith 
calls an “upset” axe. They said he was 
a setter, but he was so unlike any setter 
ever seen outside of the State of Tennes- 
see that the visiting sportsmen might 
never have known to what breed he be- 
longed had they not been told by his 
owner. This plain-looking yellow dog 
answered to the plain name of Tom, and 
he was entered in the all-aged stake. 
Tom’s owner was quite a conspicuous 
figure at the meeting; he was tall, thick, 
husky and genteel withal. He had Tom 
on a chain, and just before it was time 
to put his dog down he wandered away 
from the crowd through a cornfield. We 
lost sight of him for a time, but presently 
saw his head on the other side of a fence, 
and at the same moment we heard Tom 
yelp. When he came back somebody 
asked him for an explanation. He said: 
“Well, you see, I reckoned Tom was 
going to do me some ditt when he got 
started in the race, an’ I lowed I couldn’t 
catch him once I turned him loose; so I 
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thought I’d give him what was comin’ to 
him before he started.” ‘ 

In due time Tom was cut loose and 
went away through the corn like a bullet. 
He made a nice cast to the right of his 
handler and was soon out of sight. His 
handler at once began plucking ears of 
corn, which he stuffed into his coat 
pockets. ‘What are you going to do 
with that corn?” he ‘was asked. ‘I’m 
goin’ to feed it to Tom,” he replied, 
“when I git to see him.” Tom came 
back from his .cast, and big George 
Campbell, his handler, hustled ahead to 
“meet up with him.” ‘You, Tom!” he 
shouted, as the dog came on at top 
speed; and then he “fed” him one of 
the ears of corn. When it caught Tom 
in the short ribs he was thrown off his 
stride for a moment, but he straightened 
up, let out a short €Yip!” and went on 
about his business of looking for birds. 
All through the heat big George Camp- 
bell hunted little yellow Tom with fresh- 
picked corn, and in the end Tom won 
the stake. 

After the race was over Tom cut a 
sorry figure in company with the swell 
Llewellins. There was handsome Paris, 
stylish Maude and Duke on the grounds. 
These dogs could step high and look the 
part of thoroughbreds, but little yellow 
Tom, his head and tail down, seemed 
out of place among them. He was just 
a plain, no-account-looking dog, good 
for nothing but to find and point birds. 
Before the meeting ended Tom was sold 
for $300 to a good sportsman, who had 
the bluest of blue-bloods in his kennel 
and plenty of money to spend for more. 
But he was intensely practical and wanted 
a bird-dog that could find birds, and so 
he bought Tom for work. This same 
Tom was the first “‘plug shooting dog’”’ 
of record, but since his day we have had 
them galore. When a dog is lacking in 
field trial class, we make a plug shooting 
dog of him. Tom had just a little too 
much ‘‘class” for his day. He was of 
no use as a show dog or in the stud, but, 
as I have said, fit only to find and point 
birds. 


AFIELD. 


At the Memphis hotel where the 
sportsmen had headquarters, there moved 
about through the crowd a silent chap 
with a foreign air. Everyone regarded 
him as something of a sportsman, be- 
cause he was rigged out like one. When 
we took the train for the field trial 
grounds our foreign sportsman was 
aboard, and when the dogs were cast off 
he was well up to the front, on foot—. 
‘“‘but never a word spake he,” as Jimmy 
Conley has it in the story of the look- 
out man. No one followed the running 
with keener interest, and, up to the close 
of the puppy stakes, no one had heard 
the stranger speak or appeared to know 
who he was. Finally one of the sports- 
men present decided to penetrate the 
mystery, and very shortly afterwards we 
had all “met” Count Sapiaha of Poland. 
We found the Count an agreeable but 
somewhat serious fellow without the 
Yankee sense of humor; but he had the 
same red blood that flows in the veins 
of all true sportsmen, and as a conse- 
quence every one took to the Count. 
We soon learned that he had come to 
this country alone, for the purpose of 
shooting, would stay perhaps a year or 
more, and would require a kennel of 
shooting dogs. He had already picked 
up a few dogs around Memphis, but 
wanted more, and as good ones as money 
could buy. He particularly wanted a 
field trial winner. 

Luther Adams had such a dog and 
found little difficulty in closing a bargain 
with the Count. This dog was Duke 
(Prince ex Dora), the first dog of the 
first cross of Llewellins to run in an 
American field trial. Duke was not . 
reckoned very much of a setter, in spite 
of his blue blood. He was a great 
coarse fellow, about the size of two 
modern Llewellins, and his work was 
rather coarse, too. He hada fair amount 
of speed but was wild and headstrong; 
however, the Count had plenty of work 
ahead for Duke, which would be likely 
to tame him before he was a year older. 
At the hotel, that night, the Count invited 
Mr. Adams to his room to receive the 
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purchase money. “You see,” said the 
Count, “I don’t understand about your 
money. I like what you call bills, but I 
don’t know these bills—so I pay you in 
silver.’ Then he took some shot-sacks 
filled with silver dollars from a pile in 
one corner of his room, and set them on 
the table before Adams. “I no count 
your money very good—you count him 
yourself’ Adams counted 200 coins 
from the sacks, and the rest was tossed 
back on the heap in the corner. Later 
our foreign friend bought more dogs, 
and each owner went up to his room and 
was paid in the same manner. People 
marvelled that he should store money 
carelessly in his room like so much rub- 
bish, but the Count could not see why 
any one should care to go in and take a 
shot-sack full of silver dollars, even if 
the door was always unlocked. His 
confidence in American honesty was 
most certainly beautiful, to say the least. 

When the trials were over the Count 
went to Arkansas for a little shooting. 
Never was nobleman followed by such a 
motley crew of bird-dogs as he led out 
of Memphis. First in his caravan was a 
mule team, which drew the luggage— 
including the sacks of silver—and the 
Count followed on a little pony sur- 
rounded by his dogs. There was big, 
blue-blooded Duke, a lemon-and-white 
tailless pointer, a liver-and-white pointer, 
two yellow setters and a red dog un- 
classified. Grouped together they would 
have made a notable picture. The next 
we heard of the Count was in the follow- 
ing fall. Luther Adams, who had been 
up to his place in northwestern Iowa, 
strolled into a baggage car to look after 
the comfort of his dogs, and found the 
Count, perched on a dog crate, just re- 
turning from a shooting trip to Dakota. 
After greetings were exchanged Adams 
asked how Duke was behaving himself. 
“In ze woods Duke is a good dog,’’ re- 
plied the Count; “but he is not so good 
in ze prairie.” Adams expressed some 
surprise, for he had thought that Duke 
would do well in the open but was too 
headstrong for covert work. ‘When I 
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hunt Duke in ze woods and he gets 
wild,” explained the Count, “I cut a 
stick, and then I make Duke a good 
dog; but on ze prairie there is no stick.” 
Adams suggested that he should carry a 
dog whip. ‘Ah! ze whip! I never 
think of that. Ha! ha! Mr. Duke, I 
buy ze whip for you!” 

Ever since that early field trial we 
have been graduating plug shooting dogs 
out of the field trial class. The early 
plug shooting dogs were usually wild 
and wanting in what was then counted 
good field trial manners. The modern 
plug shooting dog of the best type is 
a thoroughly reliable dog on game, but 
lacking in the sort of wildness that enters 
into the make-up of ‘‘class.”” So when 
a handler gets hold of one of those dash- 
ing, wild pointers or setters, that want 
to run out of the country, he trains him 
down into a ‘“‘class” dog. He does not 
have to make a certain number of points 
in a field trial today, nor does he have 
to behave himself generally on game as 
the early field trial dogs were required 
to behave. If he can go fast and find a 
covey or two, his “class”’ will carry him 
into a place. We have changed our 
rules and method of judging, so that we 
sometimes place a dog first in a trial 
which is not a good plug shooting dog, 
while some of those unplaced make 
really fine plug shooting dogs. That is, 
they are good bird- finding dogs of gentle 
disposition, which can be hunted with 
comfort. Some of our best field trial 
dogs, however, are the best of shooting 
dogs, having a gentle disposition and 
good bird sense, along with their ability 
to go fast. But the other kind slip into 
the winnings all too often. Plenty of 
pace and range, with a little luck, give 
these dogs a false place in the field trial 
world. Dogs that are placed over them 
in competition will beat them, day in and 
day out, in ordinary shooting. Perhaps 
it would be better to try out these wild 
“‘class’’ dogs more thoroughly on game, 
and if that were done more of them 
would no doubt find themselves in the 
plug shooting class. In old England 
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we find that the order of things with 
respect to field trial class has been re- 
versed. The kind of dogs which won in 
the English trials 25 years ago do not 
win now. They are put in the plug 
shooting dog class, while the kind we 
cast off are of the field trial type. En- 
glish sportsmen demand docility with 
speed, and place brains above pace. They 
have been doing this so long that their 
field trial dogs lack much of the natural 
fire of their ancestors. Formerly, in 
either country, there was but the one 
ideal for both field trial and shooting 
dogs, but field trials have now become a 
sort of game. Here we hunt our s:tters 
and pointers in a wild race for coveys; 
there they work them in small fields with 
great precision. The two countries are 


turning out different types of field trial 
dogs, and the cast-offs are also different. 
Both England and America could better 
their field trials and general shooting by 
a little change in their methods of find- 
ing the ideal field dog. 





THE DACHSHUND. 


The following lines about the Dachs- 
hund will be unnecessary to any one 
who has ever hunted with any of this 
breed ; but for the benefit of dog fanciers 
whose taste may have led them to other 
breeds, the following may not be amiss. 

Primarily, the Dachshund is a hunter 
—he can’t help it; it’s bred in the bone. 
Tradition has it that the King’s Royal 
Foresters crossed the breed with the 
wild ferret-—an animal resembling our 
own rabbit hunter but one four or five 
times as large. Whether this be fact or 
fiction, there is one thing of which we 
are certain, and that is that they resem- 
‘ble each other to a very marked degree. 
They are similar in shape and action, 
both having that long, twisting appear- 
ance when nosing along the ground or 
in the brush. Then they both have the 
young-killing habit, both animals doing 
this when disturbed. 

A male Dachshund, like the male fer- 
ret, will often kill the young males when 
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they attain an age of 3 or 4 months; 
therefore, it is always best to keep the 
youngsters apart from the old ones after 
they are 6 or 8 weeks old. This is also 
necessitated by another reason, which is 
that the fema'e often in a fit of anger 
takes the life of her young when they 
worry her with their small but sharp 
teeth. The writer can cite a case of a 
handsome Dachshund that has a dozen 
or more killings to her credit or discredit, 
and yet her owner refuses to do away 
with or dispose of her as she is such a 
lovely dog otherwise. 

These dogs are antagonistic to all ver- 
min that infests a farm and a pair of them 
will do more good thereon than any 
other breed, for, being so keen to hunt, 
they are always working. I have seen 
Dachshunde that could kill a coon with 
ease and as hunters of these they are un- 
excelled. They run just slow enough 
so as not to over-run the trail, as so 
many of our speedy hounds do, and 
hence gain time in that manner. 

It is not advisable to keep several of 
these dogs together; three at the most 
are all that should share the same quar- 
ters, for they are great fighters and many 
are the Dachshunde that I have found, 
when tending them in the morning, with 
ripped ears or a chewed throat. 

Then there is another type of Dachs- 
hund which must not be neglected. He 
is “‘le petit chien des familles””—the little 
fellow of everyday life. He is an ideal 
house dog and protector, readily recog- 
nizing strangers, and is also a perfect 
stay-at-home dog. He loves children 
and lacks the mischievous curtain-tear- 
ing, rubber-stealing propensities of some 
other breeds. He makes the greatest 
pal imaginable—for example: a college 
fraternity was the possessor of one and 
she was known by nearly every student 
in the college. She would go down 
street with one member and stay with 
him until he returned and she could 
never be induced to leave until he had 
arrived back at the “frat” house, when 


she would accompany any member who 
called her. 
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This same dog may be used to illus- 
trate the nerve of the breed. One of the 
boys came home and forgot her at a 
cigar store one night. The proprietor, 
at closing time, went to put her out, but 
was met by her in such a manner that 
he decided, for his own good, to leave 
her there over night. The next morn- 
ing when he unlocked the door she re- 
fused to let him or any one else in and 
the boy that left her the preceding even- 
ing had to come down and get her. 

One more case might be mentioned, to 
show their love for children. One by 


SHORT BARKS. 


J. A. GRAHAM, a well-known breeder 
of Llewellin setters and author of “The 
Sporting Dog,” is spending the summer 
at Salisbury, Md. Mr. Graham is man- 
aging editor of the St. Louis Republic. 


* a «+ 
SincE so much of ‘the professional 
spirit and gambling element has entered 
into field trials, there is not the same in- 


terest manifested by the public as in 
former years, when every man handled 














A TYPICAL DACHSHUND. Owned by William Loeffier, Milwaukee, Wis. 





the name of Friedja was purchased when 
3 months old as a child’s companion. 
They were the firmest friends, the dog 
and the 3-year-old boy, and when for 
certain reasons it was found necessary to 
dispose of her, she fell into the writer’s 
hands. She cried and grieved for that 
child in a manner most pitiful and for 
several days refused her food and actu- 
ally grew so thin that I expected to lose 
her before she regained her appetite. 
And so, you see, there is something to a 
Dachshund, after all. 
Anprew D. Brown. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


his own dogs afield and was, each and 
every one of them, a genuine sportsman 
to boot. 


* ° o* 

THE popularity of the Airedale seems 
to increase and this useful dog is estab- 
lishing a reputation as an all-round 
hunter that will add to his present pres- 
tige. Among those who are establishing 
packs for big game are Marion Lambert 
of St. Louis, who has a ranch out in the 
Jackson’s Hole country, Wyoming. Mr. 
Lambert spends each fall at the ranch 
and devotes his time to hunting bear, 
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being accompanied by Mrs. Lambert 
who is an expert shot and has several 
bear to her credit. They killed 5 bear 
in nine days last season and this year 
they go out with a pack of 6 Airedales 
to help bring Bruin to bay. 
* . aK 

EXCELLENCE in individuals does not 
always imply excellence in offspring. 
Quite frequently the mating of a cham- 
pion female with a champion male re- 
sults in a most indifferent lot of puppies. 
The cause must be looked for back of 
the first generation. With four excellent 
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Club holding its trials the same week at 
Grand Forks. 


* 
+. * 

Our illustration shows C. P. Hubbard 
(on the right) and James G. Tatlock (on 
the left) with 3 of the Culbertson Ken- 
nels’ Airedales, as follows: Culbertson 
Bristles, Culbertson Allspice and Cul- 
bertson Briar. It was intended to also 


show Colne Briaress Nut in the photo- 
graph, but, being of a modest and retir- 
ing disposition, also being attracted by 
preparations for dinner going on in the 
kitchen, she eclipsed herself by hiding 











A TRIO OF GOOD AIREDALES. 





individuals one generation back, the re- 
sult of the mating of rather ordinary 
scions is more apt to produce results 
than the mating of two excellent individ- 
uals that come from indifferent parents. 


* 
* * 


Tue season for field trials is approach- 
ing and the handlers are getting their 
strings in readiness. The season opens 
with the West Canada Kennel Club trials 
at La Salle, Manitoba, Sept. 3, followed 
by the Manitoba Field Trial Club trials 
Sept. 11. The Nebraska Field Trial 
Club holds its annual trial at O'Neill 
Sept. 11, the North Dakota Field Trial 


behind Bristles the instant the kodak 
was snapped. Six Canada lynx skins 
are hanging on the walls of the cabin— 
trophies of Mr. Tatlock’s skill as a trap- 
per. These lynx were released from 
trap and killed by the Airedales, Cul- 
bertson Briar possessing the credit of 
having killed one of them free from the 
trap, without assistance. These dogs 
are very hardy and spend the winter 
with Mr. Tatlock at Dome Lake in the 
Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming at an 
altitude of 9,000 ft., where the snow fre- 
quently attains a depth of 4 ft. on the 
level and does not entirely disappear 
even in mid-summer. 
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In selecting a puppy from a litter, 
more attention should be paid to head 
points than to those of body. Of course 
one must choose a puppy that is healthy 
and well developed for its age, but body, 
legs and coat are all likely to change, 
while head, ears and tail will usually fol- 
low out early indications. 


‘ 
+ * 


Our Dogs, a leading kennel weekly 
published at Manchester, Eng., until re- 
cently has maintained a column of Ameri- 
can news under the heading ‘“ Dogs in 
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the past few years. The experienced 
breeder knows that information as to the 
quality of individuals in a pedigree back 
to the second and third generation is 
absolutely essential to success. Pedi- 
grees of American-bred dogs are easily 
authenticated, while those of imported 
dogs in many cases are not. 


A CHARMING GROUP. . 


Some photographs attract the eye 
simply by reason of the story they tell, 
while others again would be delightful 





AN INTERESTING STORY. 


Photo by ALFRED II. QUINN, Howard, South Dakota. 





Dollardom.” Considerable comment 
over the title was aroused among Ameri- 
can publications and the sobriquet seems 
to have been dropped. A retaliatory 
title of “ Buncoland” had been suggested 
as against the Englanders, and some 
recent doggy dealings over there would 
imply that the shoe might fit. The bald 
statement, “‘My dog was imported,” 
seems to carry much weight with the 
uninitiated and this perhaps accounts for 
quite a number of indifferent specimens 
of several breeds that have been imported 


merely as pictures though absolutely 


without interest in other ways. Very 
few are above criticism from some view 
point, and one of these few we are now 
fortunately able to offer. It will appeal 
to all who love children—either of the 
human or canine families—and so really 
there was no need of bringing in the 
magazine as an additional passport to 
popular approval. However, the com- 
bination is pretty nearly irresistible. The 
photograph was sent us by. Alfred H. 
Quinn, Howard, S. D. 
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The year 1874 marks an important and event- 
fui era in the history of the Plains States. 
This, it will be remembered, was the year of the 
great devastation by the grasshoppers or Rocky 
Mountain locusts, and of the consequent famine 
which prevailed in the western portions of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. The country 200 miles west 
of the Missouri River was very sparsely settled 
with a hardy, persevering class of people, who 
were mostly in indigent circumstances. An in- 
different team, a few head of live stock and a 
scanty supply of household effects constituted 
the average outfit of the immigrant, who in 
most cases had barely money enough to pre- 
empt or homestead a quarter-section of land. 
The settlements were confined chiefly to the val- 
leys and water courses, and the improvements 
were of the most primitive character. 

A majority of the settlers came in the early 
spring and only planted a limited crop of small 
grain, sod corn and vegetables. The season 
commenced very propitiously, and an encour- 
aging yield of wheat and garden products was 
grown. Midsummer found everything prosper- 
ous and the people contented and hopeful in 
their newly-acquired homes. Antelope and buf- 
falo were plentiful, and the many discomforts 
and privations were neutralized by the active 
and free life enjoyed. 

There was a total absence of rain from early 
July to September, and a strong, scorching 
wind from the southwest withered vegetation, 
and rendered the days exceedingly disagreeable. 
About July 25 the grasshoppers first made their 
appearance in considerable numbers in isolated 
localities, destroying a field of corn here and 
there. Soon, however, the visitation became 
general, and the whole face of the country was 
invested by them in appalling hosts. They came 
down in clouds like a heavy fall of snow, and 
the sun shone dimly as if through a haze. The 
entire ground quickly became covered with a 
moving, struggling mass, that, upon approach, 
arose in such numbers as to seriously impede 
travel. Everything digestible was devoured by 
the voracious pests, from the delicate vine to 
an army blanket. Fields looked as bare as mid- 
winter. The little wheat raised was consumed 
to preserve the lives of the horses, and the 
holidays saw the country absolutely destitute. 
Many of the people abandoned their claims for 
the East; a large number could not return, and 
subsisted for weeks on half rations of buffalo 
meat and corn meal gruel. To make the case 
more desperate, the winter following was re- 
markably severe and the insufficient diet 
brought on the scurvy, from the effects of which 
many died. . 

Frequent instances of laudible charity char- 
acterized the dearth-stricken community. A 
feeling of universal brotherhood seemed to pre- 
vail, and the scant necessaries of life were 
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cheerfully divided. During the darkest days of 
the famine a benevolent citizen, possessed of a 
little means, sent East for a few barrels of 
onions and a barrel of sauer kraut, knowing that 
these would furnish the greatest alleviation to 
the scurvy sufferers. The nearest point to meet 
railroad transportation was a good 50 miles 
There could be but one team found in the 
vicinity of sufficient strength to undertake the 
journey, and it was sent for the freight. Late 
upon the afternoon of the fourth day out, the 
wagon was observed at a stand-still a mile or 
so from town, the exhausted team being unable 
to proceed further. A score of anxious, waiting 
settlers were in the village, and a half-dozen 
sturdy frontiersmen sallied forth and drew the 
conveyance in. The barrels were opened in q 
summary manner, and soon emptied, to the de 
light and relief of a legion of sufferers. 

Most every one has heard of the severe storms 
of wind and snow which prevail at certain sea. 
sons of the year upon the great plains of the 
Dakotas and Nebraska; but one who has not 
witnessed these fearful gales, and experienced 
their disastrous visits, can know but little of 
their terrific magnitude. Certainly, these storms 
have no counterpart in any other section of the 
United States. New England may have its 
“squalls”; the Southwest its “northers” and 
sand storms; and the Great Lakes their mar. 
row-splitting breezes, but a fullgrown Dakota 
blizzard makes them all look like animated 
zephyrs in comparison. A reason for the fre 
quency and severity of these meteorological 
manifestations upon the plains may be easily 
accounted for by an acquaintance with the pby- 
sical relief of the country. From Manitoba to 
the Gulf of Mexico extends a vast, treeles 
plateau, many hundreds of miles in length, over 
which the winds sweep with unobstructed velo 
ity. The rare isolated belts or groves of trees, 
which cannot be dignified by the name of for 
ests, are situated far below the generat level 
along the creeks and ravines, and hence there 
is practically no obstruction to check the aceel- 
erating force. These storms or blizzards are 
periodical in occurrence, and are invariably pre 
ceded by a few days of beautiful, spring-like 
weather. The wind, of which there is always 
a superabundance, suddenly shifts from the 
south to the north or northwest; a dark, threat 
ening cloud looms up, and is driven by a strong, 
icy gale. A dismal twilight is ushered in, and 
the accompanying roar of the warring elements, 
attended by a tempest of snow and flying debris, 
strike the beholder with utter consternation. 

The spring succeeding the grasshopper famil¢ 
opened early, and the half-famished homestest 
ers put forth every exertion to grow a S& 
tenance. Their efforts, of course, were confinel 
to a limited area of land, as but little sod hal 
been turned and their teams were in no conét 
tion to do heavy work. April was as balmy 
as May, the blue-stemmed grasses were fat 
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assuming an emerald hue, and the lovely little 
bluets had begun to dot the bleak hillsides. At 
the close of a remarkably sultry day a dense 
black cloud was observed rising above the hori- 
zon in the northwest. It was an ominous spec- 
tacle, and seemed to travel with alarming rapid- 
ity. The few denizens of the town had barely 
time to retire within doors when it burst upon 
them with all the fury of a young cyclone. The 
whole heavens were of inky darkness and en- 
veloped in a moving, roaring cloud of dust. 
Everything not securely fastened was wrenched 
from its moorings, and went chasing along at 
a frightful velocity. The stoutest buildings 
creaked and groaned before the tremendous 
wave. Locomotion was utterly impossible, and 
Many persons, caught out away from home, 
passed the night beneath the shelter of some 
friendly bluff or coulee. To intensify matters, 
the temperature fell to the freezing point, and 
fine hail and snow penetrated. the smallest 
crevices and opening, filling the enclosures with 
miniature mountains of dust and snow. Every 
exposed depression was leveled with the drift- 
ing mixture, and some of the stock, that sought 
the ravines for shelter, had to literally be dug 
out of their imprisoned environments. The next 
morning dawned bright and cheerful, and the 
day was profitably utilized in “rounding up” 
the innumerable etceteras, that had so uncere- 
moniously departed during the night. 
Thompson, Mont. Frank M. VANCIL. 
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ACCIDENTS TO GUN BARRELS. 


The presence of a little dirt, a twig or other 
small object in the interior of a gun barrel al- 
most invariably works disaster when the arm 
is fired, the result being a swelling of the bar- 
rel at the exact point where the obstruction 
was located. Sometimes there will be a ring 
bulging out entirely around the barrel, but 
more frequently only a lump or ridge like the 
knuckle of one’s little finger, and of course a 
consequent interior depression. Often the gun 
seems to shoot quite as well after such an acci- 
dent, but its appearance is impaired, and, to a 
certain extent, its safety as well. A good gun- 
smith can batter the metal back into place, 
but will likely turn the bulge into a break by 
so doing. A better way is to cut down and re- 
choke the barrels, which is the course usually 
followed if the gun is not condemned and 
thrown aside. 

In. the present day of light guns we have 
to deal with a class of accidents to barrels that 
were not so common 5 or 10 years ago—acci- 
dents that are frequently overlooked as mere 
trifles, but which may seriously affect the 
shooting of the gun. Thin barrels are easily 
dented by striking against another gun, as 
sometimes happens when hunters or trapshoot- 
ers are standing or walking in company, and 
a depression in the metal is not so readily 
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noticeable as a “swell,” though in reality more 
liable to cause trouble in the matter of pat- ° 
tern. This is probably because, while “swells” 
generally ocgur at or near the muzzle, the 
barrel may be dented by a blow at any point, 
causing an inequality in the interior which is 
likely to turn the wad and permit an escape of 
gas through the shot charge. Double guns 
weighing under 7 lbs. must have thin barreis 
that are easily dented, and those with the finer 
grade Damascus barrels are seemingly most 
liable to injury. F. H. Terry. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


_ 
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SporRTSMEN and tourists wil be interested in 
two pamphlets just issued by S. K. Hooper, G. 
P. A., Denver & Rio Grande Ry., Denver, Colo, 
One is a bulletin giving particulars regarding 
the Colorado and Utah fishing resorts and the 
other a list of hotels and the various kinds of 
accommodation obtainable at different points 
in the Rocky Mountain region. 

* = * 


“THE fishing has been excellent here this 
year,” is the verdict of that indefatigable 
sportsman, Virgil Yates of Seattle, Wash, 
under date of July 4. “Near Seattle one day 
last week two anglers caught 110 fine trout and 
many others are making nearly as _ good 
catches. I am figuring on another hunting 
trip into the Olympia Mountains this fall and 
am going in a new way where I have been told 
that game is very plentiful. The editor of the 
Pacific Sportsman has just been up there in- ° 
vestigating and tells me he saw many deer, 
bears and elk. I will be glad to furnish such 
information as I have to sportsmen who think 
of visiting that region.” 


An Epison phonograph is one of the few 
luxuries of home life which may be enjoyed 
in camp, however rude or far removed from 
civilization that camp may be. Time nor sur- 
roundings cannot mar the enchantment of mu- 
sic. It appeals direct to the heart, rests the 
care-worn brain and re-awakens cherished 
memories. The phonograph does not offend the 
ear with false notes; it makes no mistakes, but 
reproduces with scrupulous accuracy the rendi- 
tion of our most noted singers and performers. 
Doubtless thousands of our readers will be 
interested in a free trial offer, enabling them 
to learn the intrinsic value of a phonograph 
in their homes and to own one without appre 
ciable expense, and to such we suggest writing 
for catalogue and particulars to Gustavus Bab- 
son, Dept. 153 G, Michigan Ave., Chicago. Mr. 
Babson is known to us as a thoroughly relia- 
ble man, and what he agrees to do will be per- 
formed to the letter. Mention Sports AFIELD 
and ask for free catalogue of 1,500 Edison 
gold-mounted records. 
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STEVENS 








NEW PRODUCTIONS: 
REPEATING GALLERY RIFLE No. 80 


Shoots sixteen .22 Short, .22 Long and 
.22 Long Rifle R. F. cartridges. Take down; 
bolt-type action—very simple. When rifle is taken apart, the 
mechanism is exposed to view and can easily be cleaned. Bar- 
rel can be cleaned without detaching from stock. Has a 24-inch round barrel ; 
bead front and sporting rear sights; varnished walnut stock; blued steel trigger 
guard; aluminum butt-plate; weight, 514 pounds. 


Price, $12.00. 


“LITTLE SCOUT” RIFLE No. 14 


Parts are attached to the action itself, making it 
very simple. All of the working parts of this rifle can 
be easily taken out by simply removing stock from 
barrel, which is .attached with a thumb screw. The action is attached to the 
barrel and the breech-block drops down when a cartridge is to be inserted or an 
empty shell extracted. Has a positive, horizontal extractor; 18-inch round barrel ; 
open rear and German silver knife-edge front sights; weight, 214 pounds. For 


.22 Rim Fire Cartridges. 
Price, $2.25. 


Ask your Dealer—insist on the STEVENS. If you cannot obtain, 
we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 

Send 4 cts. in stamps for 140-page Catalog of complete output. A 
valuable book of reference for present and prospective shooters. 

Beautifal Hanger will be forwarded for 6 cents in stamps. 








J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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On the afternoon of July 10, this present 
year, a professional fisherman, named J. H. 
McCloskey, left his cabin boat tied at the 
mouth of a little stream entering Black River 
some miles below Poplar Bluff, Mo., and pad- 
dled downstream in his bateau to do a bit of 
trolling for black bass, Whether he was or 
was not successful, it is unnecessary here to 
state. He fished until darkness came; then 
paddled back to where his cabin boat should 
have been—but it had disappeared. 

Now, Black River has at an ordinary stage 
of waters but very little current, and it is per- 
haps superfluous to say that this little 
has the usual trend—from the source of the 
stream towards its mouth. Had the boat float- 
ed away from its moorings, the direction taken 
must have carried it to its owner, or to some 
point where he would have found it upon his 
‘return. It was a staunch craft, and even if it 
had waterlogged-.and sunk, the river at no place 
was deep enough to have covered the top of 
the cabin. McCloskey’s natural supposition was 
that some one had stolen his boat and moved 
it farther up stream, though it was hard to 
guess in what way this had been accomplished, 
for only a single steering-oar was on board; 
besides which, two good oarsmen equipped 
with rafting sweeps would have found it diffi- 
cult to propel such an unwieldy craft up-stream 
at the rate of a mile an hour. 

There was a shoal in the river just above 
where the boat had lain, and here quite a lot 
of driftwood had accumulated in mid-stream 
around a snag. McCloskey had fished for gog- 
gle-eyes at this drift earlier in the day—now 
it was scattered and the snag stood in compar- 
atively clear water. 
boat had passed that way, and it must have 
been traveling at some speed to have butted 
such a tangle of logs and chunks out of its 
road. McCloskey figured that there was no hope 
of. catching up with it in his bateau, and so 
he struck out overland. Black River is one of 
the crookedest rivers in the world, not quite 
tying itself in knots in its tortuous course, but 
commonly running five miles to gain two. From 
Poplar Bluff to a point on the river opposite 
Moark it is 22 miles by land and 120 by water, 
and this lacks a whole lot of being the crook- 
edest part of the river. McCloskey put up a 
lively sprint for a trifle over an hour and struck 
the stream about 12 miles above his starting 
point. He thought he knew where he could 
find a boat of some sort, in which he could float 
back down and meet his stolen home—for Mc- 
Closkey’s cabin boat is his sole place of abode. 
He floundered through the bushes to the river 
bank, slid down to the water’s edge, discovered 
the bateau as he had hoped, jumped in, and 
~then—jumped out again. Not 50 feet. away, 
peacefully floating down the current in mid- 


Here was proof that the- 
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stream, was his own lost craft, the bow-rope 
broken short at the ring. Everything on board 
was just as he had left it that day, the door of 
the cabin was tied shut, and he could have 
sworn that the knot was of his own tying. In 
a little over 3 hours at the very outside that 
boat had traveled 12 miles up-stream and pos- 
sibly more; possibly, too, not half that length 
of time had been consumed in making the trip. 
McCloskey was willing to believe that the rate 
of travel was anywhere around a mile a min- 
ute. 

A mystery? Something of the sort; yet it is 
possible of explanation. Old sailors will tell 
you of sloops and schooners being towed out to 
sea by whales and devil-rays, and there are lots 
of big fish in Black River as most anglers 
know. Also, within the last few years, there 
are motor launches—owned by city sportsmen 
—and some of them are quite powerful and 
speedy. 

Any way, McCloskey found his boat. 

a 
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Ir you live near a river or lake, you should 
own a launch; and, while you are buying, get 
a good one, as it is cheaper in the end. The 
Rippley Hardware Co., Box S, Grafton, IIl., is 
putting out a really excellent 16-ft. launch, 
equipped with a 2 h. p. engine, all complete, 
for only $125—a boat for which other manv- 
facturers ask $175. Get full description and 
illustration of this launch by addressing the 


above firm. 
= + * 


JuLty 14 the office employes and foremen of 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Co.’s factory held 
their annual shore dinner at picturesque Savin 
Rock, on Long Island Sound, some 12 miles 
from Bridgeport. The manager, superintend- 
ent, engineers and scientific experts, together 
with the department foremen, made up a party 
of nearly 100 men, representative of the vari- 
ous kinds of skilled labor required in the U. 


M. C. factory. 
* x * 


AN advantage of the pneumatic canvas de- 
coy lies in its convenience for carrying and 
smallness of bulk when deflated and folded, as 
it may then easily be carried in the vest pock- 
et. A dozen wooden decoys of the old type is 
a cumbersome burden and they cannot be close- 
ly packed, but will occupy. more space in @ 
vehicle or boat than three times that number 
of dead ducks. Their weight, too, is consider- 
able, while the canvas decoy weighs but 4 
ounces. It is colored true to life, is durable 
and in every way convenient, and has for years 
given the most perfect satisfaction. Try a doz- 
en on your next trip after ducks. Write to the 


Canvas Decoy Co., Union City, Tenn., for a de-~ 


scriptive circular. 
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The Making of a Man 


A Hint to the Poorly Paid. 


Successful, valuable work, whether physical or mental, depends upon 
your thinker—your power to concentrate, and to act. 


A man succeeds in measure as he is fitted for his work. 


Keen, active brain, and steady, reliable nerves to carry out its orders, 
depend upon the kind of food you eat. 


Literally millions of successful workers in all parts of the world 
have found by trial that 


Grape -Nuts 


is the perfect food that makes and keeps them sturdy, and able to com- 
mand money, fame and power. 
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*There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Reports from northern Idaho, brought to 
Spokane by mining prospectors and loggers, 
say that deer are plentiful; they also saw a 
number of bears. Partridges and prairie-chick- 
en are numerous and the duck season gives 
promise of being the best in years. 


* * * 


GaMeE Warvens Adam and Skinner, of Chi- 
cago, recently arrested Niccolai Silvio near 
Summit, I1l., for shooting song birds and hunt- 
ing without a license. Three canaries and the 
same number of thrushes were found in his 
possession. The Italian was taken before Judge 
Barrett at Summit and fined $55 and costs. 
Well done, Judge! Well done! 


* * * 


Tue Pennsylvania State Zoologist is prepar- 
ing to send to each county in the State, for the 
use of its schools, a collection of the snakes 
found in Pennsylvania, with a chart showing 
their geographical distribution, habits, etc., the 
intention being to educate teachers and pupils 
to discriminate between poisonous and non- 
poisonous species and to identify the different 
varieties at a glance. 


* * * 


Novet inventions, useful to all fishermen, are 
the “Pilot” and “Turn-a-Frog” devices, offered 
by H. R. Stewart & Co., 938 First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. When trolling or casting, the 
Pilot enables you to carry your line near the 
surface, even at a distance of 100 ft. from the 
moving boat. You will never pick up weeds 
or get your line twisted when using the above 
mentioned inventions. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular telling all about it. 


Daniet B. Wesson, the millionaire head of 
the firm of Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., 
died on August 4, leaving an estate valued 
above $30,000,000, practically all of which was 
amassed in the manufacture of revolvers. Mr. 
Wesson was a conservative investor, avoiding 
all speculations and placing his wealth in Gov- 
ernment bonds, standard railroad stocks and 
other safe securities. During the last few years 
of his life he was continually annoyed by Black 
Hand threats aimed at his life and property, 
and, though he surrounded himself with detec- 
tives and guards, it is stated that he feared his 
own servants and would not permit them to 
remain in his house over-night. 


ANGLERS, recently returned from the Gas- 
conade River in Missouri, report that the moun- 
taineers treated them royally in every respect 
Save one: Not a man who owned a twenty-two 
rifle would lend the arm to a visitor, or even 
rent it for any sum. There are thousands of 
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bull-frogs along the Gasconade—apparently 
more of them this season than ever before; 
they command a good price in the St. Leuis 
markets, and the residents of the region regard 
them as so much visible capital which must be 
protected. A “city feller” and a 22 rifle is a 
combination calculated to work havoc among 
frogs, and the natives may hardly be blamed 
for exercising a certain amount of precaution 


in the matter. 
ok * * 


“Wuy don’t more sportsmen come to Wyo- 
ming for their hunting and fishing?” asks L. R. 
Frisbee of Hulett, Crook County, Wyo. “We 
have more game than all the Eastern States put 
together—blacktail and Virginia deer, antelope, 
grey wolves, coyotes, bobcats, etc. Grouse and 
sage-hens are everywhere and the season opened 
for them on July 15. And talk about trout! 
The ‘streams in the eastern part of Crook 
County are full of them—Sand Creek at Beulah 
and all the creeks in the Bear Lodge Mountains. 
I hear about big game and fish every day, but 
please tell the boys to give us some duck hunt- 
ing stories.” 

* * a 


RECENT press reports state that an entire In 
diana neighborhood, on Honey Creek, near Lo- 
gansport, has for 50 years been terrorized by 
screams of mysterious origin, which nightly 
resound from the thickets and swamps, and 
which no man has ever succeeded in tracing to 
their source. The story is worked up into 
quite a thrilling article three-quarters of a col- 
umn in length, and, like all other newspaper 
yarns, will be given credence by many readers. 
Doubtless some member of the Sports Afield 
Family residing in the region mentioned can 
give us facts concerning this “wandering 
voice” and the series of misfortunes said to 
have befallen those who have dared attempt 
investigating the mystery. 


_— 
>_> 





THE GREAT NORTH COUNTRY. 


Nimrod was a mighty hunter, but had he 
hunted in the “Temagami” region he would 


have been a mightier one. Nimrod hunted for 
glory, but Temagamians hunt for game. Those 
Indians, who made the first canoe of birch bark 
long ago, were our greatest benefactors. The 
children of these Indians know the canoe, and 
they know how to use it, and if you go to 
Temagami this summer they will paddle your 
canoe in their own superb way. They will be 
the best guides you ever had. Students who 
camp in summer along the Temagami lakes 
are able to do two years work in one. Finest 
of fishing and hunting. Easy of access by the 
Grand Trunk Railway System. For informa- 
tion and beautiful descriptive publication, ad- 


dress G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants Trust & Loan 
Bidg., Chicago, Ills. 
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Model 16, Light-Weight 16-Gauge Shotgun. 





The lightest gun and 


the lightest load that will do the work, mark the greatest pleasure for 
the sportsman; the reduced weight of gun and shells to be carried is 
truly a blessing, readily appreciated by the experienced hunter. 


The Zfarlin Model 16 is the only light- 


weight repeating shotgun made, and so well is it 
built of selected material, with the special ZZandin 
method of boring and choking, that it is actually 
more effective than most of the 12-gauge guns of a 
few years ago. 


All the features of the famous ZZarfin 12-gauge 


are present in the Model 16. The solid top and 
side ejector—the automatic hang-fire safety recoil 
block—the ** Special Smokeless Steel ’’ barrel—the 


solid matted rib on the frame—the beautiful hang 
and finish—but each part is made a little smaller, a 
little lighter and a little neater. 


All the parts of the breech and the closed-in action are 


made of the time-tried ZZzr/in steel drop forgings and are 
very strong. 


The barrel is guaranteed to pattern over 240 pellets No. 734 


shot in a 30-in. circle at 35 yards. No quail or woodcock 
can get through a pattern like this, and for grouse, prairie 
chickens, teal, wood ducks, squirrels, rabbits, ete., this gun 
is unsurpassed. 


Write TO-DAY for our Catalog, which describes in detail the Model 16, as 
well as the full ZZzrvsz line of guns ; mailed free for six cents in stamps. 


The darlin Frrearms @., 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














HIMSELF 


One of the best known 
campers in the west on the 
summit of the Olympic Moun- 
tains. 2,000 feet below he 
made camp and in his tepee 
he hada 


COMFORT 
SLEEPING POCKET 


He says, ‘“‘We camped where 
it was wet, were rained on 
and snowed up for three days 
but the ComrortT SLEEPING 
POCKET and Air BED made 
good through it all and beats 
the blanket bed or sleeping 
bag so far that there is no 
comparison.” 





Send at once for Comfort Sleeping Pocket Circular, 
oe only describes it fully but tells what others think 





METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. 








“The Harder it Blows—the Brighter it Glows.” 
THE 


Matchless (,%2¢'4,.) 


odestructible. 


Cigar Lighter 


Lights cigar, cigarette 
and pipe anywhere, at 
any time—in wind, 


Two-thirds 
actual size— 
with s de re- 
moved, show- 






rain or snow ing [% s e in 
—on land or ight cigar, 
sea. cigarette or 
pipe. 
The 
Matchless The 
Cigar —- 
Lighter bigar 

as Lighter 
Fits the vest 
pocket likea Is a necessity 
match box. Is to the smok- 
always ready er, especially 
and never the Automo- 
fails to work. bilist, Yachts- 
It’s guaran- man, Golfer 
teed for two or Sports- 
years. man. 


Your dealer has ("r can get) “‘The Matchless Cigar 
Lighter.” If he won’t, we will mail you one postpaid, 
with instructions for use and our two year guarantee, 
on receipt of price—50 cents. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive circulars on application. 


The {Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 





16 John Street, New Yurk City, N. Y. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Any one sending 25 cts. to the Hunter Arms 
Co., Fulton, N. Y., will receive, postpaid, a most 
beautiful color lithograph, without any print- 
ing thereon whatever. The hanger is a superb 
piece of color work, the original painting being 
by the celebrated animal artist, Osthaus, the 
subject being the famous pointer dog, Ossian, 
making a staunch point on quail. 


*- ¢ # 


Earty in March the G. W. Cole Co. offered 
$50 for the best new use for Three-in-One oil. 
Among the hundreds of answers and new uses, 
the best one was for using “3 in 1” to clean 
glass and glassware. Many are now using it 
successfully to polish plate-glass windows, cut- 
glass ware, watch crystals, spectacles, etc. By 
sending to the above firm at 12 Washington 
Life Bldg., New York City, for a sample bottle 
of oil, you can try this new experiment your- 


self. 
t * ~*~ 


THe sportsman of the present day much 
needs to be well equipped, if he wishes to be 
successful in his quest for game. When duck 
hunting, a prime necessity is a call, and Rey- 
nolds’ Double Duck Call certainly supplies a 
Jong felt want. One end of these calls can be 
tuned for calling mallards or teal, and the 
other for wood duck, blue-bills, etc. They sell 
for $1.00 each, and can be had of the manu- 
facturer, J. W. Reynolds, 68 So. Morgan St., 
Chicago. 


* * * 


Tue Matchless Cigar Lighter is built on cor- 
rect principles; therefore, it has become popu- 
lar among all outdoor folk. A light is pro- 
duced by quickly lifting a ratchet, which rap- 
idly revolves a steel wheel against a small cube 
of flint—the sparks lighting the charred end 
of the wick; thus, “the harder it blows the 
brighter it glows.” There is nothing to wear 
out, except the wick and flint cube, both of 
which can be replaced at nominal cost. A 
dozen wicks will last for months in daily use, 
while the flint’ cube will last for years. Deal- 
ers_supply the Matchless Cigar Lighter at 50 
cts. They are guaranteed for 2 years by the 
Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 16 
John St., New York City. 


Irwaca guns have been on the market for 
the past 23 years and are guaranteed by their 
manufacturers to be “not only the best gun 
for the money, but the best gun for any 
money.” Hammer guns of this make—among 
the first from the factory—are still in every- 
day use and giving perfect satisfaction, which 
explains why Ithaca hammer guns are yet in 
active demand, in spite of the general drift of 
popular fancy. Of the hammerless model there 
are 9 grades, ranging in list price from $30 to 
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$300, and furnished in either 10, 12 or 16 
gauge, also 20 gauge in all but the cheaper 
grades. The Ithaca plan is to suit the pur- 
chaser; guns are built to order without extra 
charge and in exact accordance with specifica- 
tions furnished as to barrel length, weight, 
length and drop of stock, and choke boring to 
secure any desired pattern. A catalogue, with 
photographic reproduction of guns, can be had 
upon application to the Ithaca Gun Co., Box 9 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


* * 


THE secret of comfort in tent life rests pri- 
marily in choosing a dry location, so situated 
as to permit of draining. A ditch should be 
dug around the tent, to carry off all the water 
that falls upon it, and it should be 6 or g 
inches deep, to prevent the earth inside the 
tent from becoming damp from absorption. The 
practice of making a bed of straw or dead 
leaves, placed directly on the ground, is not a 
good one; an under layer of poles or stiff 
boughs is an essential precaution against damp- 
ness and does away with the risk of taking 
cold. From a sanitary standpoint, an open 
tent with a fire before it is to be preferred (ex- 
cept in severely cold weather) to a closed tent 
warmed by a stove. A circular tent or tepee 
with an opening at the peak to allow escape to 
the smoke from an open fire, is considered by 
many the best of all for a sleeping shelter in 
late fall and winter. The ventilation is per- 
fect, except that the smoke is likely to be 
troublesome to any one standing. 


——————(2—__ 


ILLINOIS GAME NOTES. 


ILLINOIs sportsmen will undoubtedly be in- 
terested in the recent consignment of 5,500 
English pheasant eggs, imported from England, 
and which were hatched at the State Game 
Propagating Farm, 23 miles south of Spring: 


field. The eggs were in transit from England 
to the hatchery exactly 10 days. There were 
broken in transit only 8; broken in unpack- 
ing, setting and by hens, 100; not fertile, 809; 
rotten, 1,000; crushed and killed by hens after 
hatched, 583; total number of live chicks 
placed in runs with hens, 3,000. 

The department also imported this season, 
135 English ring-neck pheasants, losing only 5 
birds in the 2 weeks voyage. At the present. 
time there are about 8,000 young English ring- 
neck and Chinese pheasants at the game farm, 
besides a number of Mexican blue quail, wild 
turkeys and prairie-chickens. Our native quail 
(Bob White) and those from Alabama did not 
lay well in confinement. The Mexican blue 
quail laid fairly well and a number of bevies 
were hatched out by bantam hens. 

During the year ending June 1, 1906, a total 
of 500 non-resident and 162,000 resident It 
censes were issued in Illinois. 
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DOUBLE 
THICK 








EW shooters realize that the pressure exerted 
at the breech by an ordinary load of Nitro 
powder runs up as high as 6,000 to 10,000 

ds to the inch andinsomecases 





RR even much higher. 
To stand this enormousstrain with safety, 
is that the barrels be extra 
strong and heavy at the breech, where the 
strain is greatest. 
q We have barrels made to our special order with 
extra heavy, double thick Nitro breech which will 
stand a busting pressure of about 40.000 pounds to 
= ee inch—thus insuring abso. ute safety to the 


shooter. 
{ Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 17 
Different Grades, from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Lock Box No. 9, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


A 
Book 
Worth 
Having 


Many volumes have 
been written for the 
instruction of sports- 
men, and all have 
doubtless been in- 
structive in a meas- 
ure. The latest and 
= every way the best 


CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By Charles Stedman Hanks. 


It is a practical handbook for the woods—a work that 
will learn the oldest of old-timers many things and the in- 
experienced beginner everything. It teaches the proper 
selection of hunting arms, their use and care; how to equi 
for a camping expedition with an eye to comfort under ail 
conditions; how build a camp, and how to prepare ap- 
petizing camp meals. It tells o! e fish and the manner 
of their taking; the different species of furred and feathered 

e and the tricks and wiles of their human pursuers, and 

ere is a long chapter devoted to invaluable hints to trap- 
pers. The concluding 25 pages treat of remedies for sick- 
ness or accidents in camp—a prehensive, cise and 
sensible chapter, written in understandable language and in 
itself worth the price of the book. We can unreservedly 
recommend this work to the attention of our readers. 


|Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


Chicago, Ilis. 






























In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


ABST Blue Ribbon is the 
P favorite beer. Most nutri- 
tious, refreshing, invigora- 
ting, pure and clean, and aged for 
months before leaving the brew- 
ery, it is healthful and satisfying 
beer. Itis the best to the taste, 
has a fine ‘“‘body”’ and lots of life. 
These superior qualities make it 
the popular beer in camp, at the 
club, in the home,—wherever real 
beer quality is appreciated. 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


Beer is brewed from Pabst exclu- 
sive eight-day malt, choicest hops 
and pure water. Pabst exclusive 
eight-day malt is grown from 
finest selected barley, without any 
rushed or unnatural development. 
It retains in Pabst Beer all.the 
rich food elements of the barley 
in predigested form. It makes 
Pabst Beer so nourishing and 
gives it a rare flavor of malt to 
blend with its delicate flavor of 
hops. ‘ 

Keep a case of Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon in your home and have your 
camp well supplied with it when 
you go hunting or fishing. 


The biue ribbon on 
on every bottle isa 
guarantee to you. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





News comes to us of the appointment of 
Col. Roger D. Williams, of the Second Infantry, 
K. N. G., with headquarters at Lexington, Ky., 
to the rank of Brigadier-General, to command 
the First Brigade. The many friends of Col. 
Williams will certainly welcome this good news 
and join us in wishing the newly appointed 
General suceess in his important office. 


*- + 8 


A seERiEs of yacht races will be among the 
attractions announced in connection with the 
Jamestown Exposition in 1907, the proximity 
of Hampton Roads offering unsurpassed facili- 
ties for this form of aquatic sport. There will 
be 20 races, permitting the entry of 24 classes, 
and with one exception they will be open only 
to boats belonging to the members of yacht 
clubs and manned solely by amateurs. It is 
expected that many famous European yachts 
will participate in the contests. 


White Spratt’s Patent dog cakes have a 
world-wide reputation and have been used for 
years by American breeders and exhibitors, it 
is not commonly known that the manufacturers 
are prepared to supply practically everything for 
the dog, for poultry and for pet stock generally. 
The line of Spratt’s foods and medicines is very 
comprehensive, and the same may be said of 
the company’s production of kennel accessories. 
Detailed information of value may be had by 
addressing Spratt’s Patent, 450 Market St., New- 
ark, N. J. 


FranK R. Cowpery, of Niles, Ohio, writes: 
“I sometimes wonder why it is that sporting 
magazines do not give more information re- 
garding the location, haunts, etc., of big game, 
and the different routes whereby one could get 
to such places. I represent a party of hunters 
who expect to go hunting in the fall and they 
have requested me to kindly inquire, so that 
they can determine the best place to go to. 
They would like to know about some place in 
northern Wisconsin or Minnesota, and are 
looking for some place to secure good lodging 
and board as far out in the woods as can be 
obtained.” No doubt many of our guide read- 
ers or resort keepers in northern Wisconsin or 
Minnesota can give Mr. Cowdery the exact loca- 
tion of just such a place, and we would suggest 
writing him at once. 


In the woods the hunter often meets with an 
emergency when the preservation of his life 
may depend upon the possession of a quick and 
accurate pocket weapon. It may be a wildcat, 
a rattlesnake or perhaps a savage dog that is 
encountered. In any case the possessor of an 
H. & R. hammerless revolver is equipped for all 


AFIELD. 


contingencies. It is small, of light weight and 
easily carried. It may be fired instantly by 
simply pulling the trigger, yet at the same time 
it is absolutely safe, as there is no other way 
by which it can be fired save by pulling the 
trigger. Though sold at a price that is within 
the reach of all, it is by no means a cheap 
weapon, being made of the best materials. 
Every revolver is rigidly tested in the factory 
and is accurate to the thousandth of an inch 
and absolutely free from flaws. See the ad- 
vertisement of Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co. in another part of this issue. 


* * #* 


SoMETIMEsS in field shooting much depends 
upon the celerity with which the discharged 
shells can be withdrawn and loaded ones sub- 
stituted, and herein lies the chief claim of 
superiority for a repeater over a double barrel, 
the latter of course being speediest for the first 
two shots. With the introduction of automatic 
ejectors it was believed that there was no pos- 
sibility of further steps toward bringing the 
double gun nearer on a level with repeaters in 
this respect, but quite recently a “rapid loader” 
has been devised to supplement automatic ejec- 
tion. It is simply a metal clamp to hold two 
cartridges in accurate position for simultaneous 
insertion in the chambers. It is provided with 
a ring to receive the first joint of the second 
finger, the shells lying along the back of the 
hand toward the wrist and consequently not in- 
terfering with the manipulation of the gun. 
Three motions are required in loading—intro- 
ducing the shells in their chambers, pulling the 
clamp free, and pressing the loads home with 
the palm. One or both barrels may be loaded 
instantly. Manufactured and sold by the Rapid 
Loader Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


_————— ————— 


AN ANGLER’S ELYSIUM. 





According to advertisements, all summer re- 
sorts are alike. They are the best ever; but if 
fishing is better anywhere else than it is in 
Georgian Bay, we do not know where it ‘is. 
There is a greater variety of fish in these 
waters than anywhere else, and they are al- 
ways hungry. No one ever counted the fish in 
the Georgian Bay, but those that have been 
caught there have been counted afid eaten, and 
if you read the Government reports on fisher- 
ies, you know that Georgian Bay supplies more 
fish than any other equal body of water in the 
world. The only place you can afford to fish 
is where the fish are numerous, big and de- 
licious in flavor, and that place is Georgian 
Bay—so the fishermen say. Suppose you send 


for booklet, issued free by Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, telling about the home of the 
bass, pickerel, pike and the noble trout family. 
Address G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants Trust & 
Loan Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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Price (Nickel) 


Absolute 
Safety 


is the first merit of the 


Famous H. & R. Revolvers 


When selecting a firearm for purposes of defence, for 
hunting or for target practice—the first consideration 
should be safety. Harrington & Richardson Revolvers are high grade firearms— 
made of the very best obtainable materials, in a factory equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery operated by skilled mechanics, thoroughly trained in its use. 
Every part is rigidly inspected and every finished revolver thoroughly tested to insure 
absolute freedom from flaws of any kind. The construction of H. & R. Revolvers is ac- 
curate to the thousandth part of aninch. There is none of the shake or rattle you will notice in 
cheap revolvers. They are built for business and if properly cared for will last a life time. 

The H. & R. Hammerless Revolver shown in the illustration is not only absolutely safe, but 
it is quick in action and effective. There isno hammer to catch in the pocket; it can be fired only 
by pulling the trigger and cannot be accidentally discharged. Five shots may be fired as rapidly as 
the finger can be moved. Automatic ejector makes reloading easy. No other revolver sold. for 
the same price is as good; no revolver at any price is more effective. 32 or 38 caliber, nickel 
plated, 5 shots, price $6.00. Send for free illustrated catalogue of H. & R. Revolvers and H.& R. 
Single Guns. 

H. & R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods, or will be sent express- 
age paid on receipt of price. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO0., 235 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 





























& 
bles .cvistSuie Rear Sight 
‘Toe man who Knows uses this sight ; because : Penne) > 


" he not on os * simple spring in the 
inge joint instan rings it into proper ition 
should it be struck = front or back. ct a iia Disc No. 2(attached to stem). Disc No.1, 
It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts, oth discs furnished with each Marble Sight. 

Dy The lower sleeve is a jamb nut which prevents the elevation sleeve from 
=~’ tarning and holds the disc stem rigid at any elevation. 

Interchangeable discs allow change of aperture at will. The screw in bot- 
tom of stem makes point-blank adjustment easy. 

This sight will suit all American rifles, but when: ordering state whether 
or not rifle has pistol-grip stock and give calibre and model. Ask your dealer first. Price, only $3.00. 
Front sights and gun rods and cleaners described in new 56-page free catalog ** B.” 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., GLADSTONE, MICH. 





















50 YEARS’ ,,4”, voiaketch 


EXPERIENCE st description CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum « « 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


ibook on 
Trave Manns f2'°™ ts cent 
DesiGcns agency for se- 


Copyricuts &c. a ~ B - 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
states 


illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of 
journal. Terms, $3.a year; four months, §1. Sold by all ‘sowelead 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. OC. 


lt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


All Others are Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 








44$64646464646446464644644644444444455565660 
DFOOFO66666666664666666666666664 
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9@ NEW MODEL HUNTING AND FISH- ro 
RIPPLEY’S ine: civeny an pLeasure STEEL BOATS 
Very steady. Run well. Nothing to warp or shrink. Made 

of best galvanized steel. Indestructible. ge air chambers, 

Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launches, 

Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs, 


Our prices are 25 to 35 per cent. less than others’, 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., Box S, Grafton, Ills, 
THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


ee7cn| MINERAL WELLS 


shooting dogs, bi 


a Be The Great Texas Health 

setter’ TINGE! and Pleasure Resort 
BRAGG at stud. He 

is a field trial winner 





Send for handsome 
illustrated souvenir 
booklet of this great 


LINGFIELD BRAGG. dog. 


R. S. BARRETT, 


411—L. Lemcke Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Attention, Sportsmen! 


You want your trophies ‘‘done right,”’ 
so that every one will admire them. I NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 


will mount game specimens | write tor MINERAL WELLS BOOKLET and NEW 
of any kind, as well as tan- BOOK ON TEXAS—Free to any address, 
ning skins for rugs, and will 
guarantee that all work from | £.P, TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Tex. 
my shop will retain its natural 
appearance; also that the 
prices shall be most reasonable 
for quality of work. Send me 
a trial order and you will not 

want any other ——_ to do e ; J a 

our work. Price-list mailed to any 4 
cohen on receipt of a 2-ct. stamp. : SAVE 208 SHAVES 


GUSTAV BODEN, } manele mee mg $20.80 a year. Also save the razor, your 


355 Monroe Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. , face, time and temper by using “3 in One” 
5 on the blade. 


. ir ONO 
] ff { keeps the blade keen and clean, by prevent- 
pe Cl a e rs 3 ing surface rusting which is caused by moisture 
The first 10 persons sending us SIX new yearly subscrip- from the lather. Write for free sample 


tions at $1. 50 each, will receive an oS and special ‘‘razor saver’’ circular. 
Why not know the truth? G, W. 


Upthegrove , Seu 
eatios Coat 


made to their own special measure. These coats sell at 
— each, and are well worth the price asked for them. SWIFT ‘Te 
r illustration and particulars about coat see advt. of U SAEE DETROIT CANOES. yee 
Sapere Sporting Goods Co. on another page. For sample o - 
copies and subscription blanks address, The kind you always thought would be built some day. 
Write To-Day For Our Free Illustrated Catalog. 
Sports Afield Publishing Co., We are the World’s Largest Builders of Canoes and Launches. 


358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ills. DETROIT BOAT CO. DETROIT MICH 




















WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 


If you want a decoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and a> 
solutely all Canvas except the Valve (made without use of WOOD ot 
WIRE), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded small enough to put 
in vest pocket, we can furnish it. Don’t confuse our decoys with those 
that only PARTIALLY collapse. Write for new circular. 


CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, Union City, Tennesset. 
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HUNTING 
in the 
LAND of 
HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTER 


HUNTING 
IN THE LAND 
Dlg Bp 


“Seven seasons of delightful outings are graphically 
told. It is written in the form of a journal—thereby re- 
taining much of the freshness and accuracy of a personal 
diary.”"—Chicago Daily News. 


“A pleasant chronicle of camp life and incidents per- 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.”"—Detroit. Free Press. 


“The book rings true—as we can testify from actual ex- 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North 
Woods.”—Sports Afield. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 








for Black Bass, Pick- 
ereland Muscallonge. 


The 


COAXER FLY 


for Trout and 
Black Bass 


Send for catalogue of 
Casting Novelties. 


W. J, Jamison, Mfr., 1388 Lexington St., Chicago. 


THE COAXER 








——Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c 


A TOOL KIT FREE 


To any one sending us 3 
yearly subscriptions (your re- 
newal will count as 1) at $1.50 
each, we will send a 


Napanoch 
Pocket Knife 
Tool Kit, 


ro . postpaid, free of charge. If 


you can send only 2 subscrip- 
tions, add 50 cts. additional in 
cash making total of $3.50— 

Oa tin — — ~ > Page This 

it sells for $2.25 and you 

would not part with it for 

<————(p twice the amount, if it could 
not be replaced. 

For further particulars see advt. elsewhere in this 
issue. Sample copies for canvassing free, upon ap- 
plication to SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Used by the leading kennel owners and breed- 
ers throughout the world. 


We a'so manufacture ial- 
ly pre d foods for " 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish. Send for Cata- 
logue, ** Dog Culture,” which 
contains practical chapters on 
the feeding, ken erg and 

’ general management of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD., 


450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
714 S. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1272 Ontario St., Cleveland, O, 
988 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Canada, 











a hag = by Mexicans in Mexico from 
alm fiber. Double weave, durable and 

“< light weight, with colored design in 

> brim Retails at %1.00, sent post- 

aid for 50c. to introduce our 

exican hats and drawnwork. 

Same hat, plain, 40c; both for 75c. 

e, medium and small sizes. 

. Fine for fishing,camping, seashore 
and gardening. Hat booklet free. 

The Francis E.LesterCo. , Dept. AGo Mesilla Park,N.M. 











ILLINOIS RIVER FOLDING 


Sm DECOYS 
S= = can be placed out or picked up 
3 > Threeata Time; many other 


advantages. Price, $4.50 a doz. 


Rey ale ; Double DUCK CALL. faite. 





lth. p. MARI INE, BAS GASOLINE 


ENGINE 


For your Row Boat, Sail 3S or oy 
No Cranks to start—No cams, valves, gears, springs 
or sprockets. No moving parts but piston, pump 
and crank s 

All working parts in full view, 

We build al sizes of Boat 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1228 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














N bear arente, Sind welt Renate, Gove and ont 
American foxhounds. Send 


— bloodhounds. 
etamp for illustrated 


catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





ds at each end; twocalls in one. Price, $1.00. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
J. W. Reynolds, Mfr., 68 S. Morgan St., Chicago. 











A LITTLE “AD” about GREAT THINGS | 


Pilots 25c 

Keep line from 

twisting 
Turn-a-Frogs, 25c 

Keep frogs right side up 
PilotSpinners, 50c 

A non-twisting revolving bait 
All three by mail, ONE DOLLAR a 
H.R. STEWART & CO., $38 First Nat’! Bank Bidg. Chic: 


For Surface or 
Deep Water Fishing 
Send for 
Circular 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield/” 











SPORTS AFIELD. 

















No use trying to 


get your muscles up to this pitch with dumb-bells, chest- 
weights, etc. Muscle alone won’t doit. LET ME TELL 
YOU of an easy way to enlarge your arms ONE INCH or 
more, breathe naturally and increase your strength 50 PER 
CENT in ONE MONTH. Develop your chest, shoulders 
and legs to a wonderful extent, strengthen your HEART, 
LUNGS, NERVES and all the INTERNAL muscles. Rid 
yourself of catarrh, rheumatism, writer’s cramp, dyspepsia 
and Apap and attain robust health, great strength, youthfal vigor and a clear complexion. 


. R. L. Smith, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes:—‘‘ Your System and the 
Hercules Club increased the size of my arms an inch, and my strength fully 60 per cent in thirty days.” 


WRITE NOW! Address, R. GIBSON, Boston, Mass., Box 3559 A, 




































Attention, Sportsmen! 


Do you want the best clothing made for Hunting 
and Fishing? Then wear the 







UPTHEGROVE Make 






For 25 years it has stood the test. 10 oz. Waterproofed Duck Coat 
\like cut) $5.00. Rainproof Coat, finest made, $800. Made to your 
measure and made to fit. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 
Dept. F1, No. & Green Street, . Valparaiso, Indiana. 








in the act of shooting 


when they 


























EXCELLENT 
FISHING 


ALONG THE 












WISCONSIN 
(ENTRAL 
PETIA ES 


LOW RATE TICKETS 
NOW ON SALE 


Apply for Booklet to 


F. B. MARTIN, 
City Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





GEO. J CHARLTON, Censan Arsrencen Acer 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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BROWNING'S PATENT. 


Can be obtained with extra barrrels, either modified 
choke or cylinder bore, 26 or 28 inches. 


Send your address for Special Descriptive Catalogue. 
Large General Catalogue sent Free on Request. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY, - - Ogden, Utah. 




















DOLLAR for DOLLAR MORE VALUE 
The Parker Gun contains HEAD and 












above all oomoaien, 5 tcosts 
more to make “Old Reli- 
able” and it A. a ‘good invest. 
ment for any man’s money. 
Only and absolutely the best 
material and workmanship 
enterintoitsconstruction. We 
will be glad to give you any 
gun information you wish— 
good ee ay ,common sense 
reasons W e best is —> 
est and none too good for you. 


PARKER BRO... * 22 


SHOULDERS 





ioe) s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outfit 


consisting of 53 pieces, as shown in cut. 

ig necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Ciroular. 


Pat. March 10,188. =, Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 





1434x103¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs, 





Beautiful Belle Grove 
Camp and Cottages.... 


Shishebogama Lake, Wisconsin. 


An ideal spot for a Spring or Summer Ont- 
ing. Fine early fishing. Within 6 miles of 
two railway lines and easily accessible over 
good roads. First-class conveniences and rea- 
sonable prices. 


J. A. LA MOTTE, Prop., . . Minocqua, Wis. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.' 





















SPORTS AFIELD. 





























’ ~ as raat, 


dea ae “a 


% ae 


Prairie Chickens Plentiful! 


Good shooting in Iowa, Minnesota 
and South Dakota along the line of the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway 


Fast, convenient train service. Leave 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, in the 
evening, arrive at “Chicken Grounds” 
next morning. Folder and Book contain- 
ing game laws free on request. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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WaNTS, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading fo: 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





R PRICE-LIST OF PHEASANTS, QUAIL, DUCKS, 
F etc., write CHARLES F. DENLEY, New City, N. Y. 
OR SALE.—PARKER $100 LIST, 10-GAUGE, HAMMER- 
less; 944 lbs. A fine duck gun. In excellent condi- 
tion. Price, $35. FLAVIE LEGO, Chadwick, Ills. 














R SALE.—-ENGLISH BULLDOG PUPPIES; BRED 
from imported stock. Prices reasonable. GEORGE 
MAOLEAN, P. O. Box 1323, Los Angeles, Calif. 








R SALE—SOME HIGHLY BRED POINTER PUP- 
pies; sired by Tick Tack (F. D. 8. B. 1 


. B. 10,888); dam, 
Rake’s Bessie (F. D. 8S. B. 10,437). A. J. KEITHAHN, Wal- 
nut, Ils. 





OR SALE.—160 ACRES; SEC. 13, TOWNSHIP 115, 

Range 77. In Sully County, So. Dakota, 20 miles from 

Pierre. ELIZABETH E. MATHER, 1386 Jackeon Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ills. 





OR SALE.—18,000 ACRES OF ARKANSAS TIMBER 
land in one body; located in the St. Francis River bot- 
toms. Merchantable timber estimated at 110 million feet. 
For particulars, address, ALVIN 8. IRBY, Black Rock, Ark. 





OR SALE.—HIGH CLASS ENGLISH, LLEWELLYN, 
F Gordon setter pups and trained dogs, spaniels and re- 
trievers. Prices reasonable. Stock hig ie. Enclose 
stamp. THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, A’ tic, Iowa. 





RSALE.—A PAIR OF EXTRA FINE GREYHOUNDS, 

5 and 6 years old; well trained for either rabbit or wolf 
coursing. Also some puppies, 1 to 3 months old. These are 
no cheap dogs. J.C. DY, Temple, Oklahoma, 





66 4 LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE ”—THAT’S THE UNI- 

versal opinion of my work. Let me mount your 

e heads, fish, birds and fur ; first-class work and 

w prices guaranteed. JOHN PETERS, Taxidermist, 2325 
State St., Chicago, Ill. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A COLT’S LIGHTNING 
repeating rifle, .22 cal., rim fire, 26 inch octagon barrel; 
magazine. holds 16 short or 15 long cartridges; weight 6 lbs. 
Will sell cheap or trade for 12 ga. double gun, h less 
preferred. Address, BARGAIN, care Sports Afield. 


OR SALE.—A 650 ACRE BOTTOM FARM, 360 IN 
cultivation, balance pasture; n, 7 tenant 
uses, 7 miles fenciag; rents for $1,500. One mile from 
Rock, Ark. 1600 population. Good schools; no sa- 
loons, Will take $22 per acre. E.T. IRBY, Black Rock, Ark. 


IREDALE TERRIERS.—WE HAVE SEVERAL HIGH- 

| omy 7 ters ready for delivery. Old enough for 

sport this fall. have others ——- on. Can furnish 
pairs suitable for breeding. Try one of these rough and 
ready rascals and ge will own an Airedale so long as a 
pd live. At stud: Culbertson Bristles; fee, $15. CUL- 
BERTSON KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. (Member American 


Kennel Club). 
WE P AY to men or women to manage our busi- 
ness in assigned districts. Salary sure 
and paid weekly. Expense money advanced. No experi- 
ence or capital required. Weinstructand furnish everything 
free. Permanent. Otherslikeit. Whynotyou? Investigate. 
C. W. Stanton Co., 312 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















$60 to $90 per Month and expenses 


HIGH-CLASS GUN DOGS 


HOOTING DOGS.—BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER 

for a setter or pointer, you should write us. We have 
ees setters, Irish setters and pointers. Our specialty is 
high-class gun dogs and puppies of the world’s best breed- 
ing. We have no cheap dogs, but have some of the highest 
bred and best broken dogs in America to shoot over; they 
are thoroughly broken on quail and chickens and are h- 
class gun dogs in every respect; also a few choice puppies, 
both pointers and eetters. 


THE C.S. FREEL KENNELS, 


Dog Diseases 


i And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS 


Handsome in coat, color and form. 

Delightfully intelligent and affectionate in dispo- 
sition. 

Wonderfully keen and alert in the field. 

The aristocrat of the setter family. 

All of my dogs are workers—thoroughly trained 
in the field. ; 

Several litters of puppies to choose from. 

At stud: Alan of Culbertson ; fee, $15. 


C. P. HUBBARD, - Atlantic, lowa. 


Member American Kennel Club. 


Airedale Terriers 


The best all purpose dog in the world. We maintain 
a hunting pack for big game in Wyoming, and breed at 
home for Guards, Companions, Watchdogs, Show Dogs, ete. 


.§ Waterside Wizard 
At Stud: { Culbertson Bristles 





BOOK ON 








Two female puppies 4 months old for sale. First draft 
of spring puppies will not be ready for delivery before June 
but may be reserved at an time. 


CULBERTSON KENNELS, 


16 West Fifth Street, - ATLANTIC, IOWA, 





16 Foot LAUNCH 
COMPLETE 
en. $Q6 


WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE WORLD 


SEND FOR FREE ULUSTRATED CATALOG 
ALL BOATS FITTED WITH WATER TIGHT COMPARTMENTS! 
CAN NOT SInthe ~ 





WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOATS READY To SHIP. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOATCO. ve racit ® 


ON aN 
mMicn 
















tem 


If he is sick and you can’t cure him, write to Dr. Dent 
who will gladly advise you how to treat him and will 
forward proper remedies. 

for medicine — your dog is cured. 


Stow MEDICINE CoO. 







Advice is f absolutely no 
vice ree, “om Mr 








lanks and symptom sheet for stamip. 
364 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


it will be a very great favor if vou will mention «Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. ; 











SPORTS AFIELD. 

















Opens September 1. 
This year’s sport promises to equal, ‘ig ws 
“fT \ 


_ Nearly every pointin North Dakota US —F 
SS 


— 


if not excel, previous seasons. BS" = 
Great Northern 
Railway 





reports a good “harvest of chickens.’ Low rates on 
special dates. 


Send 6 cts. in stamps for “Shooting and Fishing 
Guide of the Northwest”’ to 








HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS? 


Two important Items—and a Third. 


1, -The Stevens No. 17 Favorite Rifle is now made with a Sporting Rear 
and Rocky Mountain Front Sight (as shown in cut), making it in every respect 
the equal of the higher-priced arms. Adapted to all the R. F. .22 cartridges, 
Stevens .25 R. F., and .32 Long R. F. Oiled walnut stock and forearm, rubber 
butt-plate; 22-inch barrel; weight, 414 pounds. 


2. During the angling season—June 
to October—we will give one of these 
rifles as a premium for a club of eight 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. It is yours 
for a few hours’ work—SPORTS AFIELD does its own talking. 

3, Or for six subscribers we will give a No. 105 Stevens shotgun. Sin- 
gle barrel; top snap, low rebounding hammer; special “Electro” steel, choke 
bored for nitro powder; varnished walnut pistol-grip stock, rubber butt plate; 
12, 16 or 20 gauge; barrels, 26 to 32 inches, according to gauge. Will shoot 
with any gun in the market. 


in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A most complete book treating on the history, 
breeding, rearing, training, showing and kennel 
ent of the breed. With chapters by such 
high authorities as James M Palley, John Arthur 
Tatham, Louis Steffen, F. B Zimmer, James Mc- 
Aleer, Ernest Lester Jones, Charles F. Brooke, A. 
Henry Higginson, F. B. Lord and Reno B. Cole 
Contains many illustrations. Price in strongly 
bound cloth cover $1 00, postpaid. Address, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, - ~ Chicago, Ills. 














DON'T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


USE CHLOROZONE. 


M ANGE in its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it 

can be easily and effectively cured. We have 

many testimonials tike the following from persons who have 

used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED JacoBt, pro- 

prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newavgo, Mich. ‘tes: 
‘Sept 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon of Chiorozone, the & 

Disinfectant for sample and test. On 1 

ey I had a red cocker spaniel sent to me that was 

afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 

that he had used everything 

possible to cure her, but with 

no good results. I at once be- 

gan treating her with Chlor- 

» ozone, and in just ten days 


had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healéd and 
no scurf apparent. This same dog hai previously been doctored 
with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” cost- 
ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I ider your product one of 
the best disinfectants on the market, and at a price which 
should recommend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep 
their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 
bath when washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other. It 
leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


The Great Western Oil Co., 


Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AMATEUR. 
TRAINERS 


and experienced professionals pro- 


P 
the most practical teeny Modern Breaking 
tise ever published on the Training of Setters and 





Pointers. This book enabies the novicr to train his own dog 

and fully explains the methods employed by the most success- 

ful breakers The more important lessons are illustrated by 

hotographs from life. The entire subject is covered from 

e selection and developing of Ly ew to the handling of 

dogs in the field. The amateur is told in understandable lan how to make a dog a high headed lish worker— 

staunch on point, steady to shot and wing and a tender-mouthed retriever. The instructions for overcoming such faults 

as Gua-shyness, Breaking “hot, henge ge Unsteadiness. as well as the directions for keeping dogs up to their train- 

ing and preventing their forming bad habits, are concise and effectual. 

The chapter on Retrieving is particularly valuable, as it fully explains a simple system, whereby any dog can be 

forced to m trieve from land or water without the use of spike collar or whip. The book contains so much valuable in- 
formation that every man who Gwns a bird dog or shoots in the field should read it. 


Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. : 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills 
ATTENTION SPORTSMER! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgua, 
Swift — RONG you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
sare DETROIT CANOES ourasB_e an ae on 
“The kind you slways thought would be built some day.” clopedia of Arms, Powders, 8 
Write To-Day For Our Free Illustrated Catalog. Bullets, Mention Sports afield. 
eare 's Largest Builders Canoes Launches. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING 00., 8 RR Street, 
DETROIT BOAT CO. aie 


New Haven, Conn. 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 








DETROIT MICH 








SPORTS AFIELD: 








The Quintessence 
of Colorado Scenery 


a 


‘6 Is embraced in the trip 
The from Colorado Springs to 


the Cripple Creek gold 
one day camp, over the world’s 


trip that most remarkable stand- 


b k t ard-gauge railroad ; 
| Coot RESORTS | he | The Short Line 


BEST REACHED VIA the 
MISSOURI PACIFIC English one continuous panorama 
dd of Nature’s gorgeous and 

RAILWAY language bewildering scenic gran- 


deur. 
“Colorado Short Line” 


























OBSERVATION CARS 


bev La A! on all trains — quickest 
Utah and Pacific Coast. NY \/f| time between Denver, 
2 42y | Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, "Da Ke and the Cripple Creek 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, ) district. 
DINING Cars (MEALS A LA CaRTE), 
ELectric LIGHTS ANO FANS. 























D. C. MacWatters 

Pp | * s 9 
wee eel Gen’! Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLD. 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET ‘AGENT, ST. Louis. i Send for Descriptive Booklets. 

= —————eee 














FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 





By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands ; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 

Dead and Wounded Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fowl] Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the "Chesapeake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 
Collar are discussed and explained. For Illustrated Pamph- 

The work is handsomely printed and illustrated a -~ . tnformati on 
and contains 124 pages Itshou in every sports- 
man’s library. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 7 tle ret KERN, Gent 

Feest> ‘at Ticket Agent 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. Cuicaco & NortH-WesTeRn R’v. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. GHIGAGO, ILL. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















Your 
Annual 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colorado 
and Utah, famous the world 
over for their cool and invig- 
»rating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- 
esque hunting resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 


The Scenic Line of the World. 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout in the world. Write today 


for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.’”’ It gives you full information as to where to go and 
how much it will cost. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’l Agent, S. K, HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 
242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colorado. 











ANYTHING YOU WANT 


We know that it is easy to form clubs of subscribers for 
SPORTS AFIELD. Nearly every day this fact is emphasized 
by the arrival of lists from self-appointed solicitors in various 
parts of the country. But we do not pretend to know what our 
friends would prefer in the way of premiums, nor has it ever 
been our policy to restrict their choice to a limited assortment 
of guns, rifles or other articles in a sporting goods way. Secure 
the subscribers and tell us what you want. That is your part 
of the transaction. Ours is to meet your wishes, with an ad- 
vance guarantee of generous treatment and mutual satisfaction. 


THE BEST TIME IS NOW 








SPORTS AFIELD. 








Book 
Worth 
Having 


Many volumes have 
been written for the 
instruction of sports- 
men, and all have 
doubtless been in- 
structive in a meas- 
vre. The latest and 
in every way the best 


KITS AND CAMP LIFE MODERN BREEDING 


By Charles Stedman Hanks. There is money in dogs if you know 

wintt isa ractical handbook for the woods—a work that how to raise them, Modern Breeding 

learn the o of old-timers many things and the in- covers every detail of the subject, the 
apenanees beginner everything. It teaches the proper : rr ? 

selection of hunting arms, their =e and care; how to equip selection of breeds, building of kennels, 

for a camping expedition with an eye to comfort under all laws ot breeding, care of sire and dam, 


conditions; bow to build a camp. and how to prepare ap- selecting and raisin puppies, bench 
ng camp meals. It tells of game fish and the manner 5 oe * g iP , - 
Hey their taking; the different sp« cles of furred and feathered show conditioning , trimming, plucking, 
e and the tricks and wiles of their buman pursuers, and show ring handling and other inform- 
Seon’ Whe auicheving 05 panes Gus of venetian tor cok ation never before given the public. 
ness or accidents in camp—a comprehensive, concise and The most practical book of its kind. 
sensible chapt-r, written in understandable language and in Enameled paper, elaborately illustrated. 
itself worth the price of the book. We can unreservedly 240 pages. Paper, $1.00 Cloth, $1.50 
recomm 


end this work to the attention of our readers. Ss ts Afield P ishi Cc 
ports Afie ublishing Co., 
Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. 358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 





If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 





THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


pETwaEn _m Amateur 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS | ||}... rainer 


e 
subservient to the 


acknowledged by 
CINCINNATI Sete an ensiay aits to Ye 
on the subject ‘now on 
on ; 2 
= L¢ 


THAN THE the market. The author, 
Bd. F. Haberlien, is 


CITE 
(eae sence | 


— 





4. TRAINS A_DAY 4 
practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 


Standard and Compartment Sleep- system ranks high among trainers. 
ers on Night Trains. Parlor and ms Line ym 2, tion is now ready. Revised and ~ 


rtraits of the author and fifteen 
Dining Cars on Day Trains. Price, paper cover, fite. Finely bound in 


bird dogs. 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 
Cuas. H. RocKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic 


MADRE oxgo, oot Pam AED SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














it wil! be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 











